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| THE SISTER ANGELS—BLESSING AND TRIAL. 


BY R. A. WILLMOTT. 


Beautiful thought! as we wander on 
Through dark and stony fields of strife, 
A guardian angel travels too, 
[owing his 





“den-seed on life. 


And, sweet to think, that angel sees 
In cloudless light our Father’s face;* 
Breathing sometimes in mortal eyes 
A faint reflection of the grace. 


From Heaven two humbler friends are sent, 
With staff and iamp our path to guide 

Faith’s ling’ring, hopeful eye, may trace 
BLESSING and TRIAL side by side. 


Idly the musing scholar marks 
he sunless figures on a dial; 
In vain Truth’s text we strive to read, 
Save on the shaded face of Trial. 


Blessing and Trial ever travel 
Time’s road of pleasure and alarm: 
Blessing on Trial a lustre throwing, 
While Trial on Blessing sheds a charm. 


Sometimes Blessing, sometimes Trial, 
About the pilgrim’s step is seen ; 
One leaves a summer glow to cover 
Her sister with its golden sheen. 


When the twilight shutter whispers 
That Trial the threshold stone hath crost, 
The mild-eyed angel, Blessing, sprinkles 
Her precious spikenard on the lost. 


Some sweet and holy comfort rises, 
The mourners’ room a perfume fills ; 
And the dear face, by faith transfigured, 

Iilumines all our tearful ills. 


The faint eye droops before thy glory, 
Oh, ining mystery of Love !— 

That we from thorns should pluck our roses, 
From flood and tempest hail our dove ! 


They who to lonely seas go down, 
Where merchant-galleys und reel, 
And the fierce billow, thund’ring past, 
Hisses against the smoking keel :— 


Rare visions oft they gaze-on ; tinging 

The surge that drives th’ wand’rer home, 
A purple light the water colours, 

Painting a rainbow in the foam.t 


So when, from Fortune’s low’ ring hills, 
With fire and cloud the blast Secsbeade, 
And Hope’s vexed ship from wave to wave, 
Like some tost pine-tree shrinks and bends. 


Blessing’s white footstep trembles o'er 
The swelling storm of fear and night, 

And in the foaming track of Trial 
Kindles a rainbow of delight. 


Nor sea alone, but sounding forest, 
Vapory hill-top, flow’ring glade, 

Their blessing find in summer sun, 
Their trial-hour in winter shade. 


And, look, those shades are only curtains, 
Let down by Nature fold on fold, 

To light with clearer beam the pageant 
Crowding her wondrous stage of gold. 


Blame not the poet, then, if, gazing 
On stream and wood, in joy or g!oom, 
He learns from grass or flower the lesson, 
That sun and rain wake richest bloom. 


Full well he knows the veil of Trial 
O’er Life’s dark theatre is drawn, 
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grateful; since the most emphatic contemner of the man and his vocation, 
—he whose pen has been exercised during the morning in writing down 
the bitterest contempt of the artist and his art, may be seen in the evening 
laboriously elbowing his way, sometimes at the peril of life or limb, 
through a stabborn and offensive crowd, in eager solicitude to witness a 
display of those talents, the very existence of which he has previously de- 
nied, or at least questioned ; or if at any time compelled to joi the popular 
voice of praise, it follows that in proportion te the admission of his own en- 
joyment of the acting, the more implacable is his animosity towards the 
actor. 

The interior of a London theatre is > age of a very numerous and va- 
ried class uf human beings. Those visible before the curtain form but a 
small number compared with those behind it, whose silent labours uphold 
the building in an equal degree, and, numerically and conducively consids 
ered, are of as much importance to public gratification, as are the actors 
themselves. The various members of this body are of all degrees and tem- 
peraments,—the ignorant and well-informed—the rich and the poor—the 
master and the servant. Many of these humbler aids have been bred with- 
in the walls of a theatre, and known no other school of morality for six days 
out of the seven; yet a more orderly set of people are not to be found la- 
bouring for their weekly pittance in any public establishment in the king- 
dom. It the atmosphere of a theatre necessarily engender vice, and reuder 
its morals worse than those of people who congregate in other public build- 
ings, how is it that vice’s usua concomitant—crime, is so seldom heard of? 
How is it that, in the ‘volumes of report’ which reaches us through the 
columns of the public press, we so rarely see a member of this much-abus- 
ed body cited in the daily registry of depravity, outrage, and murder ?— 
Years elapse without one instance of such delinquency being laid bare by 
judicial inquiry ; and yet these people hold no patent of exemption from 
eal correction: so far from it, the actions of ts persons are more expos- 
ed and open to detection and comment than others. If on the stage an actor 
give offence—refuse or fail to fulfill the just expectations of his andi- 
ence; if he forget his assumed character in public, summary vengeance 
clamourously overtakes him; if he forget his private character, society is 
open-mouthed in his condemnation ; aud, if he trespass against the law, the 
law will surely be his schoolmaster. 

It is too true, that we have more than once heard of an actor having in- 
curred the disgrace of being for a certain portion of time sent to Coventry 
by his brethen and the laws of propriety ; but we never yet heard of one 
being sent, even for a septennial season, to any penal settlement by the laws 
of his country ; and further, there is not, we believe, a solitary instance on 
record, of an actor or actress,—though age | may have died many times in 
public on their own stage,—having made their final exit on the platform of 
the Old Bailey orelsewhere. Let these negative, but sarely not inconsid- 
erable evidences in favour of the children of Thespis, and of the innoxious 
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a : a 
fection of vocal excellence. In this style, then so popular, Lavinia was care- 
fully trained ; and, it we may rely upon the opinion cf the best musical 
judges of her day, and the great reputation she deined, Miss Fenton must 
ave greatly excelled all contemporary singers. Her exceeding quickness 
of acquirement and her extraordinary talents were so loudly proclaimed by 
her father’s and friends, that the report of her varied excellence 
reached the ears of the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, who eventually 
engaged hcr—not, as it appears, exclusively for operatic performances, for 
she made her debut in the character of Monimia, in Otway’s play of “ The 
Orphan,” in the year 1726, she being then eighteen years of age. The ex- 
periment was as successful as the debu¢ante’s most sanguine friends and ad- 
mirers could anticipate, and her improvement was so rapid, that Miss Fenton 
might very soon be said to be the fashion. Attractively accomplished, and 
handsome in person, it remained but to know her rigid propriety of conduct 
off the stage, to seal her favouritism with “the town,” and win for the young 
actress universal praise, as well as substantial profit. In those times presents 
were the usual medium by which the good opinion of the public was evinc- 
ed out of theatre for performers of merit; of such, actresses might boast 
without the least disparagement to their reputation. Costly gifts were then 
considered but oblations at the shrine of genius and virtue, and the recipi- 
ents displayed them not only without any impeachment of their moral con- 
duct, but without the — imputation of sordid or servilecond i 

With such generally distinguishing manifestations of admiration, it will 
not be doubted that Miss Fenton attracted more particular proofs of her ad- 
mirable qualities. Amongst her many professed adorers appeared a young 
man of very bigh rank, but not of equally exalted principles. This person 
made every effort that wealth and libertine passion could suggest, to draw 
the young actress from her honest, though public labours, into the privacy 
of vicious ease ; and, in return for the sacrifices he required on her side, he 
peace to surrender all his town-pleasures (i. ¢. vices), and to retire with 

er into the country, upon any terms, short of marriage, that she might dic- 
tate.* This offer was soon the talk of the town, for “ his tongue became 
his own shame’s orator."” It was, consequently, also known that his dishon- 
ourable proposals were rejected with disdain; and as it was more than sus- 
pected that the young lady had not only anticipated, but hoped for a more 
flattering result from his attentions, her virtuous conduct endeared her still 
more to her private friends, and at the same time enhanced her public re- 
putation. 

Shortly after this she appeared in the character of Cherry in “ The Beaux 
Stratagem,” and with so much increased success, that Mr. Rich, the mana- 
ger of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,t lured her thither by an offer of a 
arger salary ; and she, who had so recently repulsed an agreeable but dis- 
honourable lover, and refused his invitation to luxury and “ gold, in store !’* 
was not proof against the vast temptation offered by this rich er, of— 
Jjifteen shillings per week !—an offer which a modern coryphée would reject 








tendency of stage representations to demoralize the professorss in some 
measure relax the auimosity of the indiscriminate censurer; let him ‘bind 
them asa sign upon his hand, aad they will be as frontlets before his eyes’ 
wien he takes his critical pen. 

Or better tid this, let him, if he can, make acquaintance with such men 
as Charles Kemble, Charles Young, (they may be met with in the best so- 
ciety,) Mr. Liston, or others of our pattern actors. His dislike to the frater- 
nity will vanish into thin air, and he will thenceforth join in Barry Corn- 
wall’s eulogium on the profession generally ; or at least adopt that gentle- 
man’s recorded opinion of the actors themselves, namely, that ‘they are an 
active and intelligent body of men, and beyond comparison the most amusing 
company extant. 

Having said thus much for the ‘ poor player,’ our more immediate concern 
is with the feminine portion of the community. From these fair lowers we 
would form a garland to be placed over the mirror of the young actress on 
her first entrance into a theatre, as an incitement to virtue, and to remind us 
how advantageous, even in a politic point of view, it is to have regard to 
private character. D’Alembert truly observed, ‘ that the chastity uf actresses 
is more exposed than that of any other women; bat then,’ he adds, ‘ the 

lory of the victory ought to be the greater.’ We further quote from him 
for we love authorities in all cases) an opinion, that ‘ grant but distinctions 
to virtuous actresses, and their order would be the most severe of all with 
regard to morals.’ D’Alembert’s speculation referred, of course, to his own 
vountrywomen, but it applies equally to ours; and in calling the reader’s 
attention to the history of those females who, by their beauty, talents, and 

rivate merits, have severally attained rank and station, out of a profession 
ittle congenial to any, after the glow of early enthusiasm has passed away, 
it will appear, that from the moment of such elevation, their conduct and 
character have been remarkable for every active moral quality. Not a sol- 
itary case of an actress, exalted by her husband’s rank, and sharing with 
him the general privileges of his high position, can be adduced, of one, so 
distinguished, having disgraced it. In reference to our purposed chaplet vf 
flowers, culled from the theatrical parterre, and transplanted by noble hands 
to ‘a more removed ground,’ we must regret that our first specimen, first 
by chronological claim of precedence and right of rank, is not presented in 
such perfect odour to the moral sense, as we hoped it would be when we 
selected it as a sample of the whole. The goodly blossom did not, it seems, 





That Blessing’s sunny wings behind, 
May flush the darkness into dawn. 


For Blessing’s smile is sweetest when 
Her sister s wintry shade she breaks; 
And even Trial to hearts grows dear, 
When Blessing dries her streaming cheeks, 


Though green the spot where Blessing pitches 
Her radiant tent by fount or wood, 

With brightest zone she comes to meet us, 
In wither’d bower where Trial stood. 


Note.—Mr. Le Bas, the late principal of the East India College, hasa 
beautiful passage on angels in one of his Discourses: 

“ Our holy faith tells us that heaven is peopled with the friends and guar 
dians of man; that heaven is agitated, if I may so speak, by perpetual sym 
pathy with what is passing here below. The blessed ministers of God are 
doubtless, dwelling in secure and unutterable bliss. But the very life o! 
their joy consists in this, that they behold the face of our Father which is in 
heaven; and from them the glorious splendour of his countenance is reflect- 
ed back. So that we may conceive the realms of light to be filled with re- 
semblances, faint and imperfect though they be, of the supreme and consum- 
mate Goodness. And hence it is that these children of light, these images 


ef the Divine love, are incessantly bending forward from their abodes of 


glory, and turning with watchful looks towards us, who, by our natural birth, 
are the heirs of sorrow and corruption.” 


—— 
SNNOBLED ACTRESSES. 
BY MRS. MATHEWS, 


Of all the cants that now pervade a minor portion of periodical criticisn, 
shat which affects disdain of actors is surely the most inconsistent and wi- 


* St. Matthew, xviii, 10. 
+ Of this phenomenon a deecri 
en science. 





ption may be foand in any popular boc 


escape a partial canker; but,as in fuller bloom it attained a great and per- 
manent lustre, we must not throw it aside, (indeed our wreath, without it, 
would be incomplete, ) remembering that in Persia the rose is not consider- 
ed worthless until it has lost its ‘huudred leaves ;’ and that in our own 
country the judicious lapidary does not cast away a splendid diamond, be- 
| cause he has detected in it one flaw. 

| _ Having premised thus much, we at once present to our indulgent reader 
Her Grace 

THE DUCHESS OF BOLTON, 
(THE ORIGINAL ‘POLLY’ IN THK BEGGARS’ OPERA.) 

The person so long known and celebrated under the name of Miss Fenton, 
was the daughter of a Mr. Beswick, a lieutenant in the Navy, and was born 
in 1703. Shortly after her birth, her mother married a Mr. Fenton, the 
keeper of a coffee-house at Charing Cross, who sensibly considering it more 
reputable to all parties that his infant daughter-in-law should bear his name, 
rather than that of her father, our heroine was thenceforth, until the period 
of her own marriage, known only as Lavinia Fenton. 

The last two centuries have not, perhaps, produced a more striking in- 
stance of the caprice of fortune, than in the history of this remarkable per- 
son,—of obscure birth. brought up in the bar of a public cottee-house, after- 
wards placed upon the boards of atheatre, and ultimately raised to the first 
rank ot the country. 

It is recorded ‘that in childhood the little Lavinia evinced precocious 
talents, with extraordinary faculties and acquiremeuts Amongst other 





natural gifts she was found to possess a clear and melodious voice, and gave 
with this a decided evidence of a musical tendency and taste. As she in- 
creased in age and stature, her genius developed itself in equal progression, 


and obtained her such notice as might be expected from the publicity of her 
situation, in which great abilities could not fail to attract the attention of the 
habitues of the coffee-room. So much general praise,a dded to his natural 
shrewdness, at length suggested to her nominal father the prospective ad- 
vantages that might ensue from a proper cultivation of these native powers ; 
and it followed that efficient masters were engaged to instruct the young 
Lavinia in various branches of polite education, especially in music 

In those days the Italian school of singing was little known, and less prac- 


with indignation. On these splendid terms our heroine made her first ap- 
pearance at this theatre on the 15th of August in the same year, in the char- 
acter of Lucilla, in ‘ The Man's the Master,” and remained at the same 
until the year 1728, the t era of her fame and fortune, when “ The 
— Opera” was produced, in which Miss Ferton was the original 

ouy. 

The unprecedented popularity of this opera for nearly two centuries, is 
known to all theatrical amateurs; nevertheless, it may not be deemed irre- 
levant in this place to introduce some interesting particulars relating to it, 
not very commonly known. 

On its first represeutation its success was doubtful, until after the openin 
of the second act, when the chorus of “ Let us take the road,” produc 
unanimous applause, and decided the fate of the author. The character of 
Peachum was modelled — that of Jonathan Wild, the notorious thief and 
thief-taker, who, two or three years before the production of the opera, had 
been executed for his innumerable villanies. Peachum’s methodical and 
business-like perusal of the Tyburn list was but a representation of Wild's 
daily practice. 

Gay, to whom and his party the Prime Minister was inimical, by frequent 
comparison in this opera of highwaymen and courtiers, with other political 
ailusions, drew the attention of the public to the character of Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, like other prime ministers, had a strong party against him, 
ready to find a lel, or, at least, a resemblance, between the two 
characters. The following fact will show what both friends and enemies 
were agreed upon ; namely, that Sir Robert possessed a large fund of guod 
humour, the which few accidents could overcome F. 

In the scene where Peachum and Locket are discovered settling their ne- 
farious accounts, Locket’s song, 











‘ When you censure the age,’ &c.{ 


had such an effect upon the audience, that the major part of it simultaneous 
ly turned their eyes to the stage-box, where the minister was sitting, and 
loudly encored it. Sir Robert, with his characteristic acuteness, instantly 
felt this stroke, and received it with good temper and discretion; for, no 
sooner was the wong a second time ended, than he joined in the general ap- 
plause, and called for another repetition of it. By this means he brought 
the audience into such perfect good humour with him, that a spontaneous 
burst of applause was directed to him from every part of the house, follow- 
ed by a general huzza! Notwithstanding this pleasant termination on the 
night in question, the minister could not on any future occasion, for some 
years after, satisfactory to himself, be present at the representation of this 
opera, on account of the many allusions which the audience thought proper 
to apply to his political character. The first song was believed to point at 
him; and, as often as the name of Bod Rooty recurred, it raised a laugh 
against him. The scene where Peachum and Locket quarrel, was so well 
understood to be an allusion to a recent dispute between the two ministe: 
Lord Townshend and Sir Robert, that it created convulsions of laughter and 
—— 

Vith regard to the moral tendency of this opera, there were divided 
opinions at the time. On one side, it was contended, that it placed all sorts 
of vice in the most odious light. Onthe other, it was maintained that it 











tised in England, a well-executed English ballad being ¢ onsidered the per 


gave encouragement, not only to vice, but crime; especially by making a 
highwayman a hero, and finally dismissing him withoutdue punishment.— 
Dr. Johnson leaned to the first opinion ; but in questions of this sort, facts 
are the soundest critics. Sir John Fielding one day observed te Hugh Kel- 
ly, during one of the successful runs of “ The Beggars’ Opera,” that ‘he 
expected a fresh cargo of highwaymen ;” adding, that “on every succes- 
sive season of its performance, from the first representation of the piece, 
there had been a proportionate number of highwaymen brought to 
his oflice, asthe books would testily.” Hugh Kelly had the curiosity to 
look over them, by Sir John’s permission, and found the assertiva liverally 
correct. 

There is little doubt that the poet had a moral purpose in view; but 
whether the end justified his expectation of good effects upon the vicious, 
idle, and unlettered portion of society, is very problematical, when in mod- 


* Here let it be noted by the rejudiced reader, who may have been told 
of the curtained immorality of ? a side-scenes, that in almost all cases of fall- 
ing off in female conduct and character, the temptation and the tempter come 
from without the walls ofa theatre; such persons are mostly strangers to the 
profession, unversed in the habits of actors, and, consequently, unyitiated by 
their baneful associations. ' 

t Known now as the premises of Mr. Spode, the china manufacturer 

t This song was said to be written by Swilt. ’ 
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enlightened times, the results of “Tom and Jerry.” and 
Red sheprerd’s” Introduction upon the stage, are remembered. But, to 
theme. SS: 
a cone om made by Miss Fenton in Polly, bot t7 her singing and 
acting, was most werful. Her popularity had reac aed its apex, the 
manager, Mr. Rich, in order to secure her futare services, was induced * 
increase his former liberality ; and a second offer, of double the amount © 
her previous salary, presented to the young actress an income 80 traly mag- 
nificent, that she was dazzled into a prompt acceptauce of—thirty shillings 
r week! Read this, ye prima donnas of the nineteenth century, and 
less your stars, which in these “ hard times” enable you to exchange your 
for gold * 
— abstities of Miss Fenton cannot be disputed ; the universal panegyr- 
ics of the time, and the anxiety of the managers to monopolize her services, 
assure us that no actress or singer could, at any period of the drama, be 
more popular. Nota print-shop nor fan-shop but exhibited her handsome 
figure in her Polly's costume, which possessed all the characteristic simpli 
city of the modern Quakeress without one meretzicious ornament; and the 
stage presented her in this style of dress for sixty-three consecutive repre- 
sentations of the same character, when the theatre was crgwded in every 
by her admirers: indeed, so painfully was she importuned and pursued 
| sage numerous lovers, that it was deemed expedient that some contiden- 
tial friend should guard her nightly home after 
her being hurt by the crowd or runaway with! . i 
And did this young and interesting woman remain insensible to such evi- 
derices of her power over the hearts of mankind—inflexible to all her ad- 
mirers 7—was #he so devoted to public praise and single blesseduess as to 
be unmoved by the passion she inspired in so many ?—did she, it, may be 
farther asked, continue that virtuous career for which before, and from her 
entree upon the stage, she had been so distinguished? Sucli questions may 
naturally arise, and must be answered truthfully, though reluctantly: the 
integrity of biography is tested by them, and must not be forfeited. The 
time had indeed arrived when love, 
‘ Swift as an arrow from the Tartar’s bow,’ 


reached the heart of Lavinia Fenton. From the earliest representations of 
the opera, a noble occupant of the stage-box nightly gazed in alnaners 
admiration upon the fascinating Polly, whe, as he in after times often de- 
clared, first captivated him by her plaintive and engaging manner of ad- 
dressing her father, Peachwm, in the song of “ O Ponder Well! There is 
much reason to believe that long before any definite declaration was made 
by this nobleman to Miss Fenton, their reciprocal feelings were carefully 
suppressed, in the consciousness on both sides that their passion could not 
with honour be revealed. As for the young actress, she regarded her noble 
lover as Helena viewed Bertram, but as ‘a bright particular star, in whose 
radiance and collateral light she must be comforted, not in his sphere—he 

above her.’ 
still did the nightly appear, and as often did her enamoured lover take 
his accustomed place, whence he ‘ gazed oo the fair who caused his care, 
till, at length, it became evident not only to him, but to other frequenters, 
that the songs in which the sentiment was applicable to her particular feel- 
ings were sung in a faltering voice and with a tremulous air ; especially that 
wherein Gray’s heroine exclaims— 

‘ Alas! r Polly! alacik and well-aday! 

Before I was in love, every month was May!’ 


Alas, Poor Poliy! may be echoed by our reader. She was deeply, dan- 
erously attached. Her friends became alarmed ; her unsuccessful suitors 
espaired ; and her manager, not the least interested of the general observ- 

ers, saw his treasure escaping. Admonitory age was not slow to warn; 
jealousy to reprove; nor envy, as well as prudence, to condemn. But 
“when love’s strong passion is impressed on youth, neither counsel nor 
wisdom can remove it;’ and after all the glorious triamphs over feeling and 
circumstance—the season of her probation finished—heart-touched, she 
surrendered the good name so long and aeeney sustained, and at the close 
of the theatre in July, left sed/, frends, and all tor love.t On the first cer- 
tainty ot what had long been dreaded, ‘ infinite tongues ’ were busy in con- 
jecture as to what probable compact Miss Fenton had made with her noble 
ex under these deplorable circumstances, as it was understood she did not 
mean to return to the stage; aud Swift, writing from vague report, says, in 
a letter dated July 6th, 1723:—‘The Duke of Bolton has run away with 
Polly Peachum, having settled four hundred per year on her, during plea- 
sure, and upon disagreement, two hundred more.’ ; i 

Whether any such terms existed could never be ascertained, for no ‘ dis- 
agreement’ or separation took place. The Duke was not merely in lore 
with Miss Fenton, but, as his after conduct proved, really /oved her. It is 

ually evident that her devotian to him was of equal measure and weight. 
‘Pheir nyutual attachment—sudden and yupremeditated—was coeval with 
their first meeting, and though no oral cqnfession On cither side was made 
for some time after, yet when two hearts spontaneously join, they «il! dis- 
lose, though tongues were out of use, and speak their own meaniug.— 
The Duke ha d, in truth, no occasion to make love to Miss Fenton, he found 
it ready-inade ; therefore it required no ‘ oaths, (those servants of deceitful 
men’) to bind him; and we are not disposed to add a feather’s weight to 
her trespass by imputing to her the more deliberate infamy of haggling for 
the price of her dishonour. E ros 
against such bribes, and it is therefore nore natural, as well as charitable, to 
suppose that no sordid conditions were avnexed to her self-sacrifice; and 
and when he, a suitor, cried— 

—— ‘ Say thou art mine, and ever ’ 
My love, as it begins, shall so persever, 


he kept his word, proving himself throughout his life a man of such ‘ uncoin- 
ed constancy 'that neither in word nor act was he ever known to deviate 
from that deep and fervent affection which had led them both into so inde- 
fensible a'position. For twenty-three years, the most valuable portion of her 
life, Miss Fenton was strictly devoted to privacy, lost to society, and her own 
approval, residing with the Duke more like a respected wife than a mistress. 
Such was her external propriety of demeanour and conduct, that—apart 
from the crime of attaching herself to a married man—she provoked no 
malice, neither excited open reproach from those whose strict principles 
could not fail to condemn her situation, and shun her society. 
‘ Coronets are stars, and sometimes falling ones.’ 


The Duke, however, ultimately made what reparation for his share of the 
error he had power to make,— a reparation of doubtful sufficiency in most 
cases of the kind, and rarely efficacious, In the present instance, however, 
it proved otherwise, possibly from the less rigorous morality of that period. 
His Duchess dying in 1751, he immediately married Miss Fenton, whose 
long trespass against the laws of propriety and religion seemed all at once 
buried in the tomb of the departed ; and the now Duchess of Bolton, emerg- 
ing from her jong seclusion, sustained her acquired rank for nine years with 
dignified simplicity, unmixed with the slightest arrogance ; never seeming 
to forget that she owed her elevation to good fortune, and the rare constancy 
and generosity of her noble husband, whom she had the misfortune to out- 
live. Doomed to experience 

‘ That life-long pang the widowed spirit bears; ’ 


with her lost lord, health also left her. Under this twofold bereavement, 
in a rapid, and what may be termed premature, decay of life, she was sent 
to Toubridge Wells for the benefit of their waters. There she became ac- 
quainted with a medical gentleman, from whose skill she derived, as she be- 
Neved, much alleviation to her complaint, and which belief induced her to 
engage his permanent attendance. During this arrangement a sudden and 
unex crisis took place in the Duchess’s disorder, and she bastily made 
her will while in the last extremity of suffering, when gratitude for upwards 
of two years’ professional devotion, to the exclusion of all other ractice and 
emolument, prompted the dying woman to bequeathe to him a large sum as 
compensation and reward for his services,—a no uncommon result of such 
compacts, when sickness has been long soothed by particular medical skill 
and attention. This act gave to Horace Walpole, in one of his delightful 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, a theme upon which to exercise his characteris- 
tic pleasantry, with some implied censure upon the Duchess’s final disposi- 
tion of her money. 

In this disposi'ion of the Duchess’s money there certainly was a great dis- 
proportion; bat who can say whether it was unjast or not? In such cases, 
man sees the act, God the motive. This person, by his entire devotion to 
his noble patient, had pr: bably made serious pecuniary sacrifices, past and 

rospective, in order to give his undivided attention to her woot case. 

his the Duchess doubtless considered, and at the so sudden approach 
of death, perhaps in the fullness of her gratitude. gave more than, in great- 
er vigour of mind as well as body, she might have deemed necessary. 








r performance, to prevent 


* It is worthy of remark, that in the year 1728 a first-rate singer, accord- 
ing to play-house pay, which means the ag tual nights of performance, could 
command no more than forty-five pownds annually ; whilst we have it on 
record that a first-rate singer ( Mrs. Billington) in the year 1801 was decm- 
ed worthy of an arbitration between the rival managers, who each contend 
ed for the privilege of paying her three thousand pounds for the season 
with the addition of a clear benefit! This was *inging to some tune ! 

t If any extenuation may be received for such a violation of sacred com- 
mandment, it may be urged that this nobleman had been virtually separated 
from his wife before he became attached to Miss Fenton. 





We have previously shown that she was proof 











We cannot better conclude the account of this extraordinary 

by adding the following posthumous eulogium (the sincerity of which 

not be doubted), passed upon her by Dr. Joseph Walto 

eabjcined to one of Swift's Letters to Gay, 

f was,’ says he, ‘a very accomplished and most 

imi had much wit, name cons —, ieoten =“ in 
er was agree we e, think 

be called a beauty. 
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particularly old Lord Bathurst aud Lord Granville.’ 
honours, in the year 1760, at the age of fifty-two. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


From the United Service Magazine. 


It is 


so great a demand for them, and of the diligence of the Editor in continual- 
obligation to him being so great. and frequently acknowledged by us, we 
are confideat that he will take in good part our saying that we think there 
is still some room for improvement. 

1. We should be glad if he were more liberal in annexing short notes. 
When any person is trequently mentioned, we desire to W something 
more about him than can be learnt from the dispatches themselves, and es- 
pecially the eccasion of his quitting this earthly scene, if he have already 
reached the end of his course. The Editor has given some notes of this 
kind; but not enough. Also, many of the dispatches baving necessaril 
been written ina great hurry, some obscurities were unavoidable, whic 
might be usefully eve sot and mistakes as to matters of fact, more or less 
important, rectified ; care being taken not to meddle with any statements 
respecting which there is room for reasonable doubt whether they are mis- 
takes or not; for to do that would involve the Editor in endless controversy. 
But there are some mistakes unavoidable. For instance, in the dispatch 
from Waterloo, the Duke says that the enemy collected his army, with the 
exception of the 3rd corps, on u range of heights in front; but it is certain 
that Grouchy had with him the 4th corps, and a considerable force of cav- 
alry, as well as the 3rd corps. Again, he says that the attack on Hoagomont 
began about 10 o’clock; bat it really began about an hour and a half jater. 
Also, one or two names are mentioned with praise which might safely be 
marked as not entitled to that honour. 

2. Accurate maps of the scenes of the operations would be very useful, 
on a small scale, so as uot to add much to the expense or to the size of the 
volumes, which, in the edition now proceeding through the press, are al- 
ready larger than is convenient. 

3. We hope that the Editor will reconsider his system of putting so ma- 
ny blanks for names. In general they seem to be put with the view of spa- 
ring the feelings of the persons meant, or of their family and friends; and 
ceriainly blanks are sometimes proper and effective for the purpose: bat 
often the veil is so flimsy that it may be removed by reference either to an- 
other dispatch or to contemporary histories. ‘Thus, in letters dated April 
10, 15, 16, 1812, a reproof is addressed to a General not named; but, by 
turning to Napier’s history, we find that it is Victor Alten. 

On examining these massive volumes, the reflection cannot but occur to 
us what a force of mind must have becn exerted in the mere composition 
of them. But, to gain an adequate idea of that mind, we must consider that 
almost every letter implies, separate from the writing of it and to which it 
refers, a great deal of action; inquiring, discussing, travelling, fighting 
Merely to write the letters would surpass the ability of most men: and 
there was much to be done, as well as written. Moreover, these letters 
(with very few exceptions) are all on public business, differing in this re- 
spect from many of those written by ancther hero, for the recent publica- 
tion of which we are so greatly indebted to Sir Harris Nicolas, The Duke 
must have written hundreds of private letters, the publication of some of 
which is, no doubt, reserved for a future generation. Let it be farther con- 
sidered that the volumes of letters already published foam but a small part 
| of those which he must have written on public business. The last thirty 
| years supply a field which is yet unbroken ;—during the whole of which 
time he bas been incessantly occupied with affairs of the greatest impor- 
tance. Whenall these are published, as, in due time, they will be, what a 
vast monument they will form to the glory of one man !—thirty, forty, or 
fifty volumes. The world will be saturated with wisdom; or is it to be 
feared that what Goldsmith says may remain true, ‘that books will never 
teach the world ?’ 

Let us hope that all — functionaries, civil and military, will study 
well these models, and learn from them both how to act and how to write 
so that we may not have to mourn again over our brave countrymen consign- 
ed, through folly and imbecility, a pitiable prey to the treachery and cruel- 
ty of barbarians ; nor have the common sense of mankind offended by bom- 
bastic proclamations. Let us hope that our excellent Officers, having these 
periect models belove them, will not only fight well, as usual, but be careful 
not to cast a shade on the brilliance of their exploits, by giving any other 
than a plain and concise account of them. 

The first of the letters contained in these volumes having been written 
long after the writer bad entered the Army, they do not acquaint us with 
any particulars respecting his early youth. The arming of the hero for 
battle, though acommon subject of poetical description, can seldom form 
part of a narrative which confines itself to the truth. To ascertain the cir- 
cumstances of preparation which have fitted him for his future exploits, is 
not permitted us. For we cannot reproduce past time, nor go back, as we 
fain would, to observe, fold by fold, the bracing on of his armour, and 
watch in its progress of equipment, and for the first time led forth, that cha- 
riot which, drawn by steeds of immortal race, will claim the admiration of 
future ages. 

The early life of the Duke of Wellington is not an exception to this re- 
mark; a veil hangs over it which cannot be eutirely removed. 








time any indications of his future greatness. 

His service in the field began (1794) in Holland, under the Earl of Moira 
and the Duke of York. If we wish to be made fully sensible of the value 
of a good Commander, we cannot do better than compare the manage- 
ment of the war at that time, and its results, with that which at a later 

riod led to very different results under the command of the Duke of Wel- 
ington. 

In 1797 he arrived in India; and from that time the commencement of 
his glory is tobe dated. Of all the volumes of the dispatches, those which 
relate to India are, perhaps, the most remarkable for the proofs which they 
afford of great ability. Every page of them impresses us with the conyic- 
tion that we have before us a man of consummate judgment, integrity, and 
indefatigable activity. 

In Indian warfare the chief difficulty consists in bringing the enemy to 
action. Their marauding armies have commonly sense enough to avoid 
meeting anything like an equal English force in the open field; they hover 
about ata distance with large"masses of cavalry and artillery, and decline 
to fight*except with a great advantage of position and superiority of num- 
bers. The Duke, in his dispatches, explains the only way there is of over- 
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te literature. 

could never 
Ihave had the pleasure of being at table with her, 

when her conversation was much admired by the first characters of the age, 


The Duchess of Bolton was buried at Greenwich with all the appropriate 


ly searching about, and providing for us additional stores of instruction Our 


We may | 
readily believe what is commonly said, that few were able to discern at that | 


























airaggle with. The war itself and t 


he whole mauagement of it were sure 
ondemmed by the party at home hostile to the Ministry ; the sup- 
hich he received from the Ministry was often tardy and irresolute ; 
es Were perpetually harassiag him by their arrogance, jealousy, and 
¥; his own army was composed, for the most part, of audacious ad- 

whom nothing but severe discipline could keep fit for service. 
What a task was imposed on the Commander of such an army ! acting up- 
der the direction of such a Government ; having so many factious detractors 
at home; such vexatious allies; and against so powerful and skilful an ene- 
my. In that contest what instances were exhibited of patience, courage, 
and of allthe virtues! But, on the other hand, what scenes of desolation, 
massacre, and of every kind of woe! Surely nothing can exculpate the 
wanton authors of such scenes; nothing reconcile others to witness them, 
but that necessity which, through the pravity of human passions, is some- 
times imposed upon men of repelling rievous injustice by arms, when ail 
other means of redress have been tried in vain. 


gratifying to observe, in every new edition of the Duke of Welling- | Of the difficulties which beset this country during those eventful vears, 
ton’s Dispatches, a proof of the good sense of the Protle which has caused z 


we, now looking back upon the contest, and aware of its triumphant termi- 
 hation, are unable to form an adequate estimate. To us, the previous gloom 
is dissipated by the light reflected from the brilliance of the final issue. But 
during the contest, and especially to those actively engaged in it, the case 
was different ; to them the toil and anxiety of each passing day were agera- 
vated by the uncertainty of the morrow ‘What will all this end with? 
Our lives in constant jeopardy, shall we be spared to see whether our efforts 
have not been allin vain?’ But danger would cease to be danger, labour 
to be grievous, if asafe and peaceful haven were beforehand known to 
await us. 
After having, in the Peninsular War, enlarged, and fully established his mil- 
itary reputation, the return of Buonaparte from Elba gave him an opportuni- 
ty of crowning it with a completion the most glorious that could be wished 
or imagined. The campaign of 1815 was most decisive; and it was attend- 
ed with this peculiar distinction to the Duke of Wellington, that it was the 
only occasion on which he met{Buonaparte in person. Aud so happily were 
his skill and the bravery of his troops favoured by a concurrence of those 
circumstances which are beyond human control, that it Was his good %rtane 
to put an end to the war by asingle blow. Ashe wrote a few days atter 
the battle, ‘Our vietory of the 18th seems to have settled Loney’ The dis- 
| patch in which he gives an account of the operations of those few days is a 
, Wonderful specimen of clearness and simplicity,—especially considering 
the circumstances of haste and tumult in whieh it must have beeu written. 
| And notless do the other dispatches, contained ifithe last voluine, deserve 
the attentive study of all who are intrusted with the management of great 
atfairs. In particular, the jndgment and equity which he displayed on the 
following points deserve notice; and the more because the course which he 

| advised regarding them was opposed to the opinion of some men of high au- 
thority and repute :— 

Ist, His promptitude in declaring to the French that the Allies would in- 
sist on the re-establishment of the Bourbon Government, as the on!y sure 
guarantee of peace : 

2ndly, His indignant rejeetion of the ‘ foul proposition’ that Buonsparte 

| should be put to death : 

3rdly, The happy union of firmness and moderation with which be acted 

| towards the French people; firmness in prescribing just limits to their ter- 
| ritory, and in demanding from them a restitution of the booty which Buona- 
| parte during his many successtul campaigns had amassed in Paris; and mo- 
deration, a8 shown in the great pains he took to protect their country from 
pillage, and from acts of destruction to which some of the Allies, impelled by 
a spirit of revenge, were much inclined. On these and all other matters 
that were submitted to him, his ability, justice, and energy, were truly ad- 
mirable. 

To compare one great man with another is often invidious; and, in at- 
tempting it, writers are apt to affect greater retinement and subtlety of dis- 
crimination than the truth justifies. Nevertheless, between any two mea 
there are some points of resemblance or contrast, so plain as to be recogniz- 
jod by all who ane had the opportunity of observing them, as between 

the Duke and the great Commander, whom to have worsted in battle is the 





circumstance of highest glory in his life, Both of them, in ability, were be- 4 
youd the common order of men; but in their principles, temper, and man- ¢, 
ners, they were very different. And so also was the course of their for- o 
tune. The one began with nothing, and ended nearly as he began: but, in - 
the interval, he raised himselfto a height of power greater than any other SL 
man has ever attained. 


The other did not begin with nothing: for he had 
consklerable advantages of birth: but by his ability and activity he rose to a 
great Leight, which he has uniformly maintained. His sound and cautious 
Judgment has guarded lim against great reverses. To Napoleon the chief 
cause of his misfortunes was the very same principle which had largely con- 
tributed to his elevation, viz., a conceit that he had a right to rule all man- 
kind, and that, if they submitted to him, it would be for their benefit. This 
was the mainspring of his actions; and to carry his concoit into effect ho 
| cared little about the destruction of two or three millions of men, whom he & 

| found unwilling to have their lives aud property dependent on the caprice _¥ 
of one man. Supposing his intentions to have been ever so beneficent, he 
did not sufficiently consider that it was impossible for othors to be certified ,°f 
of it—and hence his downfall; aresult the most suitable that could happen@™” / 
to a man who, intent on imposing laws on all other men, was unwilling % 
submit to any law himself. 

_ The success of such a man, acting without any kind of restraint, is some~_/ 
| umes extraordinary ; but the melaucholy end of his grandeur is happily 
calculated to protect mankind against a frequency of such adventurers. Let 

us hope that they will reflect on the dangers of the course, and its uncertain , - 
issue. In that path to fame which leads through scenes of bloodshed, there v 
is need of extraordinary fortune as well as genius. Many who seemed like- 
} 
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ly to acoipltish grea: “things have been suddenly intercepted by fatal casu- + 
alties. At Toulon, an English bayonet had nearly put an end to Buonapurte 
at the beginning of his career. If he had fallen on that occasion, the world 
| would never have known how greatly the future course of its affairs was af- 
fected by the stroke of that moment; the assailed and assailant would have 
remained in equal obscurity. 

The Duke’s military career, being brought to a triumphant close, the sub- 
sequent part of his hfe has still been coustantly occupied with public busi- 
ness. During the first twelve years, while Lord Liverpool was Prime 
Minister, his station in the Government was not very prominent; neverthe- 
less, during that time he was intrusted with some importaut missions, and 
he had a seatin the Cabinet. The retirement of Lord Liverpool opened the 
way for new arrangements and many unfortunate events. The matter first 
to be determined was whether the Duke or Mr. Canning was to be predom- 
inant in the new Administration. They were very different from one anoth- 
er, not 80 much in their political opinions asin personal character. Mr. 
Canning, with great abilities, was a plausible and insinuating man; he had 
succeeded in gaining the support of a person who exercised great influence 
over the Sovereign at the time ; he was a brilliant orator, and dexterous in 
the use of all the arts of persuasion; but in his manner of acting there was 
a tendency to parade and trickery ; he was also of obscure origin; altogeth- 
er, just such a man as the Duke of Wellingson could not brovk as a superior. 
But it soon appeared that the ambition of Mr. Canning's mind was too great 
for the strength of his body ; the labours and anxieties unavoidably connect. 
ed with high offices, and aggravated by contention with so formidable an 





| matching them ; viz., by making a murches, pursuing them closely, and 

so hindering them from plunder and forage. This, after a time, compels 
them either to disperse or halt; if they choose the latter, then, if they be | 
attacked with skill and promptitude, the result will probably be such asthe | 
Duke invariably obtained. The union of discipline, skill, and bray ery sel. 
dom fails to baffle the impetuosity of ill-directed and unorganized force. But | 
the attack must be made with unflinching resolution, else total destruction | 
follows ; as the Duke, after one of his desperate affrays with them says, ' If 
the troops had not behaved admirably , not one of us would have quitied 
the field.’ (Sept. 11, 1800.) ' : 

In the management of civil affairs, also, there is peculiar difficulty with 
the Chiefs of thatcountry. They are, for the most part, exceedingly cralty 
and treacherous; su that there is need of great sagacity to determine when 
it is safe to trust them (or, rather, advisable to assume the appearante 
of trusting them), and when nothing will avail but open enmity The 
ability of the Duke was equally conspicuous in this part of his duty as in 
the military ; and his career in India,extending over a pe of eight years, 
was a continued series of success, both in the field and the cabinet; so that 
| jt may be said of him, as of a great Commander in ancient times, that t is 
| impossible to determine whether he handled the sword or the pen vith 
| better effect. 
| After his return to England, in 1805, he passed three years oi comptra- | 

tive tranquillity. Comparative we say ; for during that time he was engag- | 
| ed in an expedition to the mouth of the Weser, tossing about near the Gad- j 
win Sands in a tempestuous winter ; and in the expedition (1807 ) to Copen. | 
hagen. He wasalso Secretary for Lreland. 
But in 1808 the war in the Peninsula opened to him a new scene of ser- 
| vice and glory. The task assigned to him was truly arduous,—to expel tie 
French from that country. They were almost incalculable in number, braw, 
| well disciplined, and commande d by able Generals, all a tung under the &- 
| rection (though too remote to be perfectly efficient) of a man who in mii- 
| tary skill has never been surpassed. To wrest from them so many fortre 
| 
' 
i 








ses, and drive them from a country supplying so many strong positions, wa 
an undertaking which, at the outset, appeared to many te be hopeless. ih 
the Duke had great ditliculties o 
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obtaining means for accomplsiing 


adversary, soon brought him to a premature grave. This opened the way 
for the Duke’s advancement to the highest station in the Government, which 
he held about three years. 

The most remarkable features, of hig Administration were the Emancipa- 
tion (as it was called) of the Catholics, and his opposition to Parliamentary 
Reform 

The merits of his policy with regard to these two measures will for ever 
remain a subject of dispute; nor will abundance of arguments be w anting 
on either side. In cases of so much difficulty no course can be found, ex- 
cept in the midst of opposite perplexities. Nor can even the results which 
may arise from the course taken ever decisively prove whether it was the 
best that could be taken or not; omniscient wisdom alone can determine 
that question. For when the choice lies between two modes of action each 
of which is plainly attended with great difficulties, we are not able, after 
trying one of them, to revert to our original position, and then, by trying 
the other, so determine the question of preference. We can only try one of 
them: and, whatever the result be of that, we are debarred by the inter- 
vening change of circumstances from comparing it with the result which 
would have ensned from the other mode ;—that must remain for ever a sub- 
ject of mere conjecture, in forming which there will be iarge scope for con- 
fident assertion on either side, when the disputants know that they cannot 
be coafuted by actual experiment. 

Human wisdom finds its exercise in comparing and choosing 
to gain one advantage, it is often necessary to forego another, to avoid one 
ill we must submit to another. In judging of pohtical measvers, to point 
out ills which have resulted from any course that has been taken. is not @ 
sufficient ground of condemnation ; for they may be less than what would 
have resulted from any other course. 


in order 


\s when a limb is amputated, grea 


ills follow—pain, and the loss of the limb; but these often must be under- 
gone to avert greater. It may seem frivolous to use so many words in urg- 
ing these obvious ¢ onsiderations ; but though they be obvi us, they ar 10t 
sutliciently attended to; there is scarcely a man who does not, through dis- 


regard of them, commit fre quent injustic e in forming his opinion of the mea- 
sures of Government 
In reviewing the conduct of the Duke 
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we may include under that term 
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his writings hes. His writings are of inestimable value. Besides 
the excellence of the matter, the style is a perfect model tor imitation, free 
from all bombast and verbiage. If he had studied Aristotle, Horace, and 

all the other arbiters of taste, with the utmost care, he could not have follow- 

ed their precepts more faithfully than he was led to do by the innate excel- 

lence of his own jadgment. Both as to matter and style, they ought to be 

read again and again by all who are intrusted with any kind of public busi- 

ness. 

In speaking, he is less successful, being, latterly at least, indistinct and 
hesitating, so as to make the matter itself sometimes appear feeble and in- 
cousequential ; and though, from his iutuitive sagacity aud great experience, 
it be admitted that he seldom fails to arrive at the right result, it is not appa- 
reutly by any regular steps of reasoning that he does so, and on that account 
he is il! qualified to support his opinions by argument, and so recommend 
them to the understauding of others. He is apt also to utter emphatic sen- 
tences in too comprehensive terms, without stating the necessary limitations, 
which defect, if he were —s to captions adversaries, would lay him 
open to misconstraction. Happily his character is of so great weight as to 
secure in general for what he says a candid interpretation ; even his political 
opponents are, for the most part, willing to accept what he plainly means, 
rather than cavil at the abrupt and disconnected language in which his 
thoughts are sometimes expressed. 

It may be observed as a striking peculiarity of his dispatches, that no refer 
ence is ever made in them to any other than human agency The popular 
feeling, encouraged by some high examples, is probably in favour of the 
contrary practice; but, for our part, we recognize in this omission another 

yrvof of his excellent and upright judgment. Such references have, no 

oubt, sometimes been made with perfect sincerity ; but sometiines also by 
the most wicked of mankind, aud sometimes by both the contending parties 
on the same occasion ; in which case they appear profane and ridiculous.— 
Though, therefore, the consciousness of a superintending providence 
cannot be too strongly felt, and for a man to think himself independent of it 
is a proof of great presumption and ignorance, yet the expression of it in 
wublic dispatches is better omitted. For if it be proper in one case, it is 
proper in all; and com, 'iance with the custom would render it a mere for- 
mality.-in some cases would tempt an impious hypocrisy. 

It remains that we advert to the qualities of mind in which his able and 
pao conduct must have originated. When we claim for any man the 
character of greatness, there are some essential qualities which we ought to 
have good ground for ascribing to him—such as integrity, ability, fortitude, 
diligence. And these have been undeniably exhibited ir the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington, to a degree which has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. 
But if we were called upon w specify those qualities in his character which 
are, we will notsay the most valuable (for those above mentioned are the 
most valuable), but the most distinctive, we should be inclined to select the 
following. 

1. His freedom from undue exaltation by success and consequent a plause 
which is perpetually greeting him. The respect paid to him during his long 
life has been os the most cordiul and permanent ever bestowed on 
any individual. And as he never appears to be unduly exaltea by it, so 
neither has he ever courted it by any alluring arts. He has never assumed 
aspeciouss how of affability, nor sought popalarity by an ostentatious display 
of munificence, by proclaiming his name in the lists ef large contributors to 
public subscriptions, and the like. However inclined he may be, and we 
have no doubt is, to be bountiful, he does not permit others, intrusive depu- 
ties trom distant towns, to proscribe to him the occasions of exercising his 
benevolence. He knows that the people of this country are exceedingly 
pestered by public subscriptions; that, instead of each parish or district 
managing wellits own affairs, reforming its own condition, relieving the 

poor residents within it, there is an interchange, between districts the most 
remote from one another, of importunate applicants eager to assume the di- 
rection of other people’s bounty ; and by a combined system of public ad- 
dresses, advertised list of subscribers, and other artful devices, they are often 
very successful in levying contributions on the vanity, timidity, and igno- 
rance of the rest of the community. The Duke of Wellington being “ one 
of the few who do not meddle with other people’s business,” has given little 
enceuragement to sach men; ayd if he do not approve of their pragmatical 
zeal, he has shown a proper and, we may say, his natural and habitual firm- 
ness in not allowing himself to be cajoled or bullied by them. 

2. His contormity to ordinary usages ; in his habits, manuers, dress, and 
the like, he affects no singularity ; his style of living is worthy of his name 
and station—not profuse, but noble and liberal. As that ney 4 of thinking 
which is denoted by the words oddity, singularity, eccentricity, is a sure 
sign of something unsound, of a screw being loose in sume part of the me- 
ehanism by which the mind performs its functions, so entire freedom from it 
48 4 sign of the contrary. 

3. His uniform obedience to the laws of his country. He has been not 
less strict in —s order and discipline himself than in enforcing them 
upon others. Acts of vigour beyond the law (coups d'état, as the French 
call them) are quite foreign to his mode of extricating himself from diffi- 
culties. Ifthe Sovereign or the people have ever appeared unmindful of 
his transcendent claims to their gratitude, never on any such occasion has he 
betrayed any petty resentment, or allowed a word to escape him inconsist- 
ent with the rights and judgment of others, and, we may add, with his own 
dignity. He has always acted as ifhe were fully sensible that gratitude, to 
be of any value, must be voluntary, and that his own opinion and will are 
not fit to determine either the degree or manner in which it ought to be be- 
stowed. In particular, when he found himself, for a time, ejected from 
power by the prevailing clamour for Parliamentary Reform, be did not seek 
a sullen retirement, or resigu himself to despair; his vigilant attention to 
public affairs continued without abatement. And happily his life has been 
so far prolonged as to allow him the satisfaction of seeing the people gradu- 
ally recur to a more temperate and reasonable frame of mind, so that the lat- 
ter years of lis life are passed, as a great part of the preceding have been, in 
pensenenne of the highest influence, and of his Sovereign's and his country's 

avour, 

4. His sociability, and aptitude for intercourse with other men. He could 
not have been so successful in transacting business with others, without be- 
ing temperate and couciliatory,—not perverse and crotchety, not self willed 
and overbearing. How many instances might be mentioned of men whose 
great taleuts have beeu rendered nugatory by their incapacity for acting in 
concert with other men !—their great strength being rendered unavailing by 
oa yer of discretion, as that of the Homeric giant was by the want of 
sight. 
_ 5. The candour conspicuous in all his opinions and conduct. There is 
indeed one kind of caudour in which he is deficient, —that spurious kind of 
it which prompts toa ready acknowledgement of the faults of one’s own 
friends. The Duke has always been very backward in this kind of can- 
dour. Whenever he has seen his friends hard pressed by difficulties (ari 
sing from any other canse than wiltul neglect, or peculation, or manifest im- 
becility), that, he has thought, was the very time when they stood in need 
of his help; on such occasions, far from leaving thei to be torn in pieces by 
their enemies, he is sure to be foremost in throwing his shield over them 
and sharing their danger. 

6. In his military character, the most remarkable quality was perfect 
selt-possession ; insomuch that all who had the opportunity of observing him 
in the most critical moments concur in testifying that it was impossible to 
learn from his countenance, voice, or action, whether the affair in band was 

trifling or important, quite safe or extremely dangerous. 

During all bis campuigts, there is one happy circumstance very remarka 
ble in his personal history, viz., the uniform excellence of bis health. Al- 
most all his generals, one after another, applied to him for leave of absence 
on account of ill health or other causes, thereby increasing the burden on 
their commander ; but he, though he had to sustain a weight of labour and 
care, far greater than any of them, never failed ; day after day, without in- 
termission during so many years, he came forth equal to the duty which lay 
before him. To encounter successfully the immense mass of business throug 
which, during the last fifty years, he has had continually to force his way, 
there was need of an extraordinary combination of natuval energy of mind, 
uninterrapted good health, and strict habits of punctuality and methodical 
= im the last of which, among his other eminent qualities, it is 

well known that he has never been surpassed. 
Adverting to the fact that, during the whole of his life, the Duke has been 
‘i constant intercourse with the most intelligent men in the world, we shall 
do well w iafer from this the propriety of exercising caution and forbear- 
hese in judging of the political measures recommenled by such a man.— 
—— colpare our situation with that of the Duke in respect to all those 
= ne which render men competent to form a correct judgment on mat- 
prt tea aa A mater age importance. His natural ability, the education he re- 
pe ike great experience,—in any of these respects how 
anh oh me = ~ equal tohim! Let the comparisoa be made, for in- 
ee | The Duk ~ the policy proper to be adopted in the government of 
ne yg Pyne - . was born in that country, and has passed many years 
; be is pertectly familiar with the history, habits, and feelings of the 
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the conduct of Ministers, fof that Ministers, like other men, are 
, is not a sufficient excuse. They have nota right to judge, unless 
they bave reasonable grounds for their judgment Ministers are fallible : 
but the thing chiefly to be lamented is, that a great number of lant mour- 
murers are not sufficiently sensible of their own fullibility, For if a man 
of great natural ability, carefully educated, and of vast experience, be tal- 
lible, surely the ill-educated, both destitute of knowledge and, for the most 
part, of ubility and leisure to acquire it, must be still more fallible. To ex- 
oe opinions with the utmost confidence on subjects of which they have 
ittle or uo knowledge,—what can be said of such a practice, but that, while 
they are ever ready to disparage and accuse their rulers, the only thing 
they make plain is their own conceit, ignorance, and folly ! ; 

Moreover, in praising such men with the view of recommending them as 
models for imitation, what need of any urgent vehemence! Let us not 
doubt that our countrymen will have good hearts of their own. Far dis- 
tant, we hope, is the day when England, in her sons, shall have to rely on 
that sickly kind of virtue which, not inbred, but imitative merely, and 
sustained by extrinsic appliances, shall need to be perpetually nursed and 
fostered by exhortation and example. It was not so with those bright lu- 
minaries “ placed in a moral firmament by a potent hand” whom we are ac- 
customed most to admire. In the day of Plassy, from which our Lastern 
empire dates its origin ; again on that memorable day which gave occasion 
equally for our triumph and grief, when the enemy, who had been long 
pursued and sought and waited for, were at length seen without possibility 
of farther escape from conflict; and on that other day, no less memorable, 
when the formidable line, marshalled by no ordinary hand, stood opposite, 
awaiting the signal from their “‘ mighty Paramount,” and the moment was 
come, on which manifestly hung the fate of many generations in many na- 
tions ;—on those occasions, England's great Commanders did not, we may 
be sure, stop to consider what had been done at any former time by others 
in the like circumstances; their own hearts sufficiently prompted them ; and 
their brave followers, even of the lowest rank, on bearing words of en- 
couragement addressed to them. cried, “‘ Do you speak to us, we know our 
duty.” And as no nation or individual, whose laudable aim it may be to 
ran a high course of greatness and glory, can accomplish that aim without 
having many battles to fight, great difficulties and dangers to encounter ; 80 
it is certain that those difficulties and dangers will be insurmountable ex- 
cept by innate strength of mind, sometimes, it may be, kindled into action 
by the record of deeds wrought by former men of renown, but chietly to 
be established and perfected by self-cultare and by communion with a 
higher influence, suggestive and auxiliar to our original nature. In minds 
so constituted and improved, assuring themselves on a foundation which 
cannot be shaken, and thence “ gathering a force and faith which human 
nature in itself canuot attain,” those virtues happily will flourish which are 
the sure defence of nations—a strict sense of du/y, the highest appeal which 
Nelson himself could think of as fit to be addressed to nen whose bravery, 
he knew, little needed any incentive—stedfast principles of justice and hon- 
our, which, while they impress on the patriot’s heart a respect for the rights 
and feelings of others, render him inflexible in maictaining his tee ye 
cause against oppression and wrong, incapable alike of being seduced by 
the wiles of the aggressor, or intimidated by his menaces and power. 

————__ 
MARSTON; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
(Continued from last Albion.) 

i returned to the Castle a new being. The burden which had weighed 
so long upou my spirits was removed. The root of bitterness, which con- 
tinually sent up its noxious vegetation in the midst of the most flattering 
hopes of my public existence, was uow extirpated ; I was secure in the full 
confidence of one of the loveliest and the nobl-st-hearted of human beings. 
And yet how narrowly had 1 escaped the loss of all? Clotilde, hopeless of 
ever hearing of me more, had formed the determination to leave [reland on 
| that day; and weary of disappointed affections, and alienated from the 
world, to change her name, abjure her rank, and take the veil in one of the 
Italian convents connected with her family. Ishonld thus have lost her 
forever. She had waited on this eventful day only for the return of her do- 
mestic. His arrest on the night before had Tituaped her plaus; and when 
he had returned, his mixture of French verbiage and Irish raptares, his guard- 
house terrors and his Castle feasting, fur med a melange so unintelligible, that 
she was compelled to believe him under the influence of a spell—that spell 
which is supposed to inspire so much of the wit and wisdom of one of the 
cleverest and most bizarre regions of a moonstruck world. Even my note 
only added to her perplexity. It was given by Monsieur Hannibal with 
such a magniloquent description of the palace in which he found me, and 
which he fully believed to be my own—of the royal retinue surrounding my 
steps—of my staff of glittering officers, and the battalions and brigades of 
my body-guard; that while she smiled at his narrative, she was perfectly 
convinced of his derangement. But all this had luckily produced delay ; 
and the hour came when her past anxieties were to be exchanged for the 
faith and fondness of one who knew her infinite value, and was determined 
to devote his life to embellishing and cheering every hour of her exist- 
ence, 

We were married ; and I had the delight and honour of introducing Clo- 
tilde into a circle of rank and lustre equal to the highest of her native coun- 
try. The monarchy of France was long since in the tomb ; its nobility were 
wanderers over the face of the earth. The fortunes, the hopes, the honours, 
all but the name of her distinguished family, had gone down in the general 
wreck. But now was given to me the joyous duty of replacing, by the pur- 
est and fondest of all rights, all that the chances of the world had taken 
away. I thought her countenance lovelier than ever. It exhibited some 
slight evidence of the deep and exhausting trials which she had so long en- 
dured ; it was pale, yet the paleness reminded me of the exquisite hue of 
some of those fine sculptures which the Italian chisel has given for the ad- 
miration of mannind. Its expression, too, had assumed a loftier character 
than even when its first glance struck my young imagination _It had shared 
something of the elevation of a mind noble by nature, but rendered still loft- 
ier and more intellectual by being thrown on its own resources. Yet all 
this was for society. Her courtly air, inherited from an ancestry of princes ; 
her manners, which retained the piquant animation of her own Sones. 
combined with the graver elegance of high life in ours; that incomparable 
taste in dress, which seems the inheritance of French beauty ; and the spark- 
ling happiness of language, scarcely less the gift of her native soil, made her 
conspicuous from the first moment of her introduction to the circle of the 
Castle. 

But it was in our quiet and lonely hours that I saw the still more captivat- 
ing aspects of her nature; when neither the splendid Countess de Tourville, 
nor the woman of brilliant conversation wus before me, but an innocent and 
loving girl—no Armida, no dazzling mistress of the spells which intoxicate 
the heart by bewildering the mind; but a sweet an guileless creature in 
the first bloom of being, full of nature, full of simplicity, fallof truth. How 
often, in those days of calm delight, have I scen her fine eyes suddenly fill 
with tears of thankful joy, her cheek glow with fond gratitude, her heart 
labour with the unutterable language of secure and sacred love! What 
hours can be placed in comparison with such hours of wedded confidence ! 
It was then that I first became acquainted with the nature of the female 
heart. I then first knew the treasures which the spirit of woman may 
contain—the hope against hope, the generous faith, the unfailing constancy, 
the deep affection. How oft ten, when glancing round our superb apartments, 
crowded with all the glittering and costly equipment of almost royal life, 
she would clas my hand, and touchingly contrast them with the solitude 
of the cell, or the anxieties of the life of trial ‘from which I alone had res- 
cued her!’ How often, when we sat together, uninterrupted by the world, 
at our sumptuous table, would she, half sportively and half in melancholy, 
contrast it with the life of flight and fear which she had so lately led, with 
the rnde repast snatched in forests and awamps, in the midst of civil war, 
with desolation round her, and despair in prospect, imprisoned, in the power 
of a tyrant, and, at every step, approaching nearer to the place of a cruel 
death! Then a look would thank me more than all the eloquence in the 
world. Then I saw her eyes brighten, and her cheek bloom with new lus- 
tre and beauty unknown before, until | could have almost fallen at her feet 
and worshipped. JI felt the whole supremacy of woman, with the whole 
wr of the heart of man. - ‘ 

A change in the British cabinet, by the death of one of its leading mem- 
bers, now produced a chauge in the viceroyalty ; and the charge of the go- 
vernment, during the interregnum, necessarily devolved on the secretary. 
I never felt business more irksome than at this juncture, and [ had, more 
than once, grave thoughts of casting aside the staff of office in spite of all its 
gilding, withdrawing from the disturbances of public life, and, with Clotilde 
at my side, finding some quiet corner of England, or the earth, where we 
might sit under our own vine and our own fig-tree, and forget revolutions 
and court-days for the rest of our lives. : 

_But against this my young and lovely partner protested, with all the spirit 
of her ancestry ; declaring that, though nothing would give her more un- 
feigned delight than to quit courts and cities, and fashion and fétes, forever, 





SS ° scarcely a family in it, of any distinction, with the mem- 

ré of which he is not well acquainted ; he possesses also, in common with 
the other members of the Governn 
a —— aud mneane.of the agitators and leading parties in that country 

et what is more comuonu than to hear men declaiming on the folly or ty 
ranny manifested by him and his colleagues in their government of that part 
of the empire? To say iv behalf of « 


1ent, private sources of informatiou as to | 
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if I quitted them along with her—she could not endure the thought of my 
allowing ‘ the talents which nature bad given to me, and the opportunities 
which had been so liberally offered by fortane,’ to perish useless to the 
; world. I had no answer to offer but that! had madeher the arbitress 
| of my fate, and she was welcome to do with me as was her sovereign will. 

\coordingly I left her, looking like Hebe in ter bower, to plunge into a 
, chaes of undecipherable papgws, to be deafened with a thousand impos- 















sible applications, to marshal lazy departments, to. reform 
abuses, and, after spending twelve hours a-day in the dust and gloom of offi- 
cial duty, to spend nearly as many hours of the night battling with arrogant 
and angry faction in the House of Commons. . 

But this toil, like most other toils, had its fruits; it gave me an extraordi- 
nary increase of public influence, and that influence produced, in the natural 
course of such things, an extraordinary crop of adherents. If I could have 
drank adulation, no wan was in more imminent hazard of mysti 
own brains. 1 began to be spoken of as one equal to the highest affairs of 
the state, and to whom the viceroyalty itself lay naturall sap But I still 
longed for a return to Englaud. Delighted as I was with of the 
higher ranks, amused witli the perpetual whim and eccentricity of the lower, 
and feeling that general attachment to Ireland which every man not disquali 
fied by loss of character must feel, my proper position was in that irae? J 
where my counexions, my companionships, and my habits had been 5 
A new viceroy was announced; and 1 solicited my recall. But I had 
still one remarkable duty to undergo. 

The northern insurrection had sunk, and sunk with a rapidity still more 
unexpected than the suddenness of its rise. The capture of its leader was 
a blow at the heart, and it lost all power at the instant. In the Castle all 
was self-congratulation, and the officials talked of the revolt with as much 
scorn as if there existed no elements of discord in the land. But I was not 
quite so easily inclined to regard all things through the skirts of the rainbow 
which had succeeded the storm ; however unwilling to check the national 
exultation among a people who are as fond of painting the world couleur de 
rose us the French; laugh as much, and enjoy their laagh much more—my 
communications with Eugland constantly warned ministers of the hazard of 
new insurrections, on a broader, deeper, aud more desolating scale. Even 
my brief tour of the island had shown me, that there were materials of wild- 
er inflammability in the bosom of the south than in the north. The north- 
ern revolt was like the po of a house—the whole was before the eye, 
the danger might be measured at a glance, the means of extinction might 
operate upon it in their full power, avd when the materials of the house 
were in ashes, the conflagration died. But the southern insurrection was 
the burning of a coal-mine—a fire ravaging where human skill could scarce- 
ly gain access, kindled among stores of combustion scarcely to be calculated 
by human experience, growing fiercer the deeper it descended, and at 
every new burst undermining the land, and threatening to carry down into 
its gulfs all that was stately or venerable on the surface of the soil. 

I coutinued to represent that the north had revolted only on theories of 
government, metaphysical reveries, pamphleteering abstractions—food too 
thinfto nurture the fierce firmness by which conspiracy is to be carried for- 
ward into triumph; while the south pondered on real or fancied injuries, 
which wounded the pride of every peasant within its borders.—That the 
one took up arms for republicanism, the feeblest of all temptations to na- 
tional resistance ; while the other brooded over a sense of wrong, in vi- 
sions of revenge for hereditary rights, and the hopes of restoring the falten 
supremacy of its religion—motives, in every age, the most absorbing among 
the wild impulses of man, 1 repeatedly warned the Irish cabinet against 
an outbreak, which, if it succeeded, must convulse the empire ; and which, 
even if it failed, must cost the heaviest sacrifices tu the couutry. My ad- 
vice was answered by professions of perfect security, and magnanimous de- 
clarations of the wisdom of extinguishing peril by exhibiting the absence 
of fear! My part was now done, and I was thenceforth to be only a spec- 
tator. But the course of things was not to be controlled by the confidence 
of cabinets. The sun went down, notwithstanding the goverament con- 
viction that it would shine through the whule twenty-four hours ; the politi- 
cal night came, as regularly as the night of natare, and with it came the 
march of tens of thousands of political lunatics, as brave as lions, though as 
incapable of discipline. My prediction was formidably fulfilled: the fire- 
braud and the pike ravaged the land ; blood flowed in torrents; and when 
the country returned to its senses, and the light of common sense once more 
dawned, ministers and people alike had only the melancholy office of bu- 
rying the common offences in that great resting-place where the faults of 
the past generation are marked by tombs, and where the wisdom of the fu- 
ture is to be learned only from inscriptions recording the frailty of all that 
lived before. : 

The conspiracy which it had fallen to my lot to extinguish had been brief 
and local. The halt-Scottish population among whom it broke out, were 
among the most sharp-witted aud well-informed subjects of the empire; 
and they had no sooner made the discovery that government was awake, 
than they felt the fully of attempting to encounter the giguntic strength of 
the monarchy, and postponed their republican dreams to a “ fitter season.” 
The time now approached when the leader of the Northern insurrection 
was to be brought to trial; and hostile as | was to the effects of his enthu- 
siasm, I took no trivial interest in the individual. Still, to set him at liber- 
ty was palpably impossible ; and my only resource was, to give him such 
aid in this extremity of his career as could be given by lightening the se- 
xerities of his prison, and providing him with the means of securing able 
counsel. I had now an opportunity of seeing, for the first time, the genius 
of this singular people displayed wader a new and brilliant form—the ele- 
quence of the bar. 

In England the Bar holds a high rank; from its essential value to the 
maintenance of public right in a country, where every possession, proper- 
ty, and principle of man comes continually in the shape of a question of 
right, and where the true supremacy is in the law. Butin lreland, the 
spirit of the nation compensated for the deficiency of power in the law; 
and the bar was, par excellence. the profession of the gentleman. This 
gave it the highest tone oi personal manuers. But it had another incentive, 
still more characteristic. ‘The House of Commons was in the closest con- 
nexion with the bar. All the principal men of that House had either been 
educated for the profession, or were actually practising barristers ; and as the 
distinctions of the seuate were more dazzling, as well as more rapidly at- 
tainable, than those of the law, the force of the profession was thrown into 
parliamentary life. The result was, a reflected influence on both ; the learn- 
ing of the bar invigorating the logic of the debates, the eloquence of the 
debates enriching and elevating the eloquence of the courts of law. At 
this period the Court abounded with eloquent men, who would have been 
distinguished at any tribunal on earth; but, while some might exhibit keen- 
er argument, and others more profound learning, the palm of forensic elo- 
queuce was universally conceded to one. Need I pronounce the name of 
Curren? Take him tor all in all, he was the most extraordinary example 
of natural faculties that | have ever known. All the chief orators of that 
proud day of oratory had owed much to study, much to circumstances, and 
much to the stimulus of great topics, a great cause, and a great theatre for 
their display. When Burke pan sg he had the world for his hearers.—He 
stood balancing the futes of empires ; his voice reached to the bosom of all 
the cabinets of civilized nations and with the office of a prophet, he al- 
most inevitably adoyted the majestic language, and seized the awful and 
magnificent views of the prophet. This is no depreciation of the powers 
of that immortal mind ; for what can be a higher praise than that, with the 
largest sphere of duty before him perhaps ever opened to man, he was 
found equal to the fulness of his glorious task? Sheridan, too, was awa- 
kened to a consciousness of his own powers by the national voice raised 
against Indian delinquencies. He hada subject teeming with the loftiest 
materials of oratory—the sufferings of princes, the mysteries of Oriental su- 
perstition, the wild horrors of barbaric tyranny, the fall of thrones, once 
dazzling the eye and the mind with all the splendours of Oriental empire ; 
himself the chosen pleader for India, in the presence of the assembled rank, 
dignity, and authority of Eugland. There can be no question of the genius 
which showed itself competent to so illustrious a labour. But the materials 
were boundless ; the occasion was a summons to all the energies of the hu- 
man intellect ; bever was the draught of human praise, the spell of that en- 
chantress which holds the spirit of men in most undisputed sway, present- 
ed to the lip in a more jewelled goblet. 


But Curran spoke almost wholly deprived of those resistless stimulants ; 
his topics were comparatively trivial—the guilt of provincial conspiracy, in- 
curred by men chietly inthe humbler ranks of life, and in all instances ob- 
scure. No great principles of national right were to live or die upon the 
success of his pleading; no distressed nation held him as its advocate: no 
impregnable barrier against oppression in Europe or Asia was to be in- 
scribed with his name. He was simply the advocate in the narrow courts 
of a dependent kingdom—humiliated by the hopeless effort to rescue a suc- 
cession of unfortunate beings whose lives were in the grasp of justice— 
compressed on every side A localities of time, habit, and opinion ; and 
thwarted alike by the clamour of prejudice and the frowns o! authority.— 
Yet his speeches at the bar are matchless, to this hour. His creative pow- 
ers seemed to rejoice in the very emptiness of the space which they were 
to fill with life, lustre, and beauty. Of all the great speakers, his images 
arose from the simplest conceptions; while they rapidly wrought themselves 
into magnitude and splendour. They reminded me of the vapours rising 
from the morning field—thin, vague, and culourless, but suddeuly seized by 
the wind, swelling into volume, and ascending till they caught the sun- 
beains, and shone with the purple and gold of the summer cloud. This tri- 
al of the unfortunate rebel leader gave him a signal opportunity for the ex- 
ertion of his extraordinary faculties. It had excited the deepest interest 
throughout the country. Thousands had flocked from all parts of the land 
to be present at a crisis which involved tke national feelings 1u the highest 
degree ; which involved the personal safety, of individaals, perhaps of a 
much superior rank to the accused ; and, above all, which seemed to fix the 
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“the jury, was the signal for universal silence, and the fixing of every eye 


by the mind of Ireland. As the day of the triai roached, physiogno- 
mies were seen in the streets, which showed that individuals were brought 
together by the event who had never been seen in the metropolis before. 
The stern, hard, but sagacious countenances of the north contrasted with 
the broad, open, and bold features of the south; and those again contrasted 
with the long, dark, and expressive visages of the west, which still give in- 
delible evidence of their Spanish origin. Many of those men who now 
filled the busy thoroughfares of the capital. had come from the remotest 
corners of Ireland, as if to stand their own trial. _ The prisoner at the bar 
was their representative ; his cause was their cause ; his judgment the de- 
cision of the tribunal on their principles; his fate an anticipation of their 


own. 

As I pressed on to the noble building where the trial was to take place— 
one of the stateliest examples of architectural grace and dignity in a city dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of its public buildings—it was impossible to avoid 
being struck with the general look of popular restlessness. ‘The precaution 
of government had called in a large military force to protect the general 
tranquillity, and the patrols of cavalry and the frequent passing of troops to 
their posts, created a perpetual movement in the streets. The populace 
gathered in groups, which, rapidly dissolving at the approach of the soldiery. 
as rapidly assembled again, when they had peor ; street minstrels of 
the most humble description were plying their trade with a remorseless ex- 
ertion of lange ; Ih the names of the ‘Parliamentary leaders and the 
government frequently transpiring in those rough specimens of the popular 
taste ; and from the alternate roars of fierce laughter and bursts of wild in- 
dignation which arose from the groups, it was evident that ‘men and mea- 
sures’ were not spared. The aspect of the multitude in the vicinity of the 
Law Courts was still more distu . Rebellion has a physiognomy of its 
own, and I had by this time learned to read it with salembie fidelity to na- 
ture. It always struck me as of a wholly different character from that of 
the vice or the violence of the people. It wears a thoughtful air; the lips 
seem to have a secret enclosed, the eye is lowering, the step unsteady, the 
man exhibits a consciousness of danger from the glance or tread of every 
passer-by. His visage is sullen, stern, and meditative—I can scarcely allow 
this conception to be a work of fancy, far [ have never been deceived in my 
readings of that most expressive of all betrayers of the inner man. And on 
this day, 1 could have predicted the preparation for some general and reck- 
less rising against ‘government, on the first opportunity when it should 
be found slumbering on its post: and my prediction would have been 
true. 

The court was crowded, and it was with no small difficulty that I was en- 
abled to reach the seat beside the judge, which had been provided for me — 
The arraignment and preparatory routine of the trial gave time for the court 
to subside into order; and the address of the principal law-officer for the 
prosecution, though exciting the deepest anxiety, was listened to in the 
most respectful silence The case was strong, and was ably dealt with by 
the attorney-general. The evidence was clear aud complete, and the hope 
of acquittal seemed to be gradually abandoned in the expressive gloom of 
the spectators. The prisoner at the bar, too, seemed more dejected than I 
had pe from his former intrepidity ; and the few glances which I 
could sufter myself to give to a being in his calamitous condition, showed me 
a frequent writhing of the lip, a clenching of the teeth, and a nervous con- 
traction of the features, which looked like despair. At length the counsel 
for the defence rose. It was the first instance of my seeing the memorable 
Curran engaged in his profession. I had met him trom time to time in gen- 
eral society, and felt the delight which all experienced in his unfuiling spirits 
and brilliant pleasantry. I had hitherto enjoyed him as the wit. I 
= now to be dazzled, delighted and overwhelmed by lim as the 
orator. 


Curran was the last man to be judged of by appearance. Nature had 
been singularly unkind to his exterior, as ifthe more to astonish us by the 
| ama of the man within. His figure was undersized, his visage brown 

, and peasantlike, his gesture was a gesticulation, aud his voice was 
alternately ‘eeblé and shrill. His whole effect was to be derived from 
means, with which that little meagre frame and sharp treble had nothing to 
do. But he had a singularly vivideye. It was of the deepest black, and 
such was the intensity of its expression in his more impassioned moments, 
that it was scarcely an exaggeration to say that it shot fire. Still a stranger 
would have regarded him chiefly as a humorist, from the glances of sly 
sarcasin, and even of open ridiculd which he cast round the court during the 
pleadings of some of his ‘learned brethren.’ But, in that court his true fa- 
culties were known; and the moment of his rising, careless as was his at- 
titude, and listless the look which he gave as he turned from his brief to 


upon the great pleader. 





_ He began by sweeping away the heap of useless facts and forensic pro- 
lixities with which his predecessors had encumbered the case; and nothing 
cquld be more admirable than the dexterity with which he seized on the 
mét casual circumstances tending to clear the*character of the accused.— 
Bat it was when he arrived at higher topics that he displayed his genius. 

* Nunc in ovilia, mox wn reluctantes dracones.’ Yt was when, from deve- 
loping the ignorance and contradictions of the informer by whom the charge 
of conspiracy was sustained, he rushed to the atttick onthe general system 
of the Irish government, that I saw hingin full vigour. He denounced it as 
the source of all the tunults which had of late years shaken the ‘isle from 
its propriety.’ ‘ Here was the fount,’ said he, ‘from which flowed the 
waters of bitterness, not the less bitter that I can trace its wanderings 
through centuries of national desolation, through fields of blood, through the 
gtaves of generations.’ After giving the most daring outline of what he 
tefined the evils of the local sovereignty of Ireland, he surprised me into 
sudden acquiescence and involuntary admiration, by a panegyrieon the prin- 
ciples of British government in the more favoured island—on ‘the majestic 
supremacy of the law, extending over all things, sustaining all things, ad- 
ministering life and health and purity to all; a moral atmosphere, and though 
invisible, Tike the physical, yet irresistible in its strength, penetrating 
through the whole national existence, and carrying on undisturbed and per- 
petual, in the day and night of empire, all the great processes of national ani- 
mation and prosperity.’ Then, suddenly darting away from this lofty and 
solemn view, he indulged in some wild story of native humour, which con- 
vulsed the whole audience with laughter. Yet, before the burst had sub- 
sided, he touched another string of that harp which so magically responded 
to the master’s hand. He described the long career of calamity through 
which an individual born with a glowing heart, brilliant faculties, and an 
aspiring spirit, must struggle, in a country filled with the pride of indepen- 
dence, and yet for ages in the condition of a province. Some part of his 
pathos in this sketch was probably borrowed from his own early difficul- 
ties; and I heard, poured out with tae touching vehemence of painful reali- 
ty, eeyog d the very meditations which had preyed upon the heart of the 
student in his chamber, or darkened his melancholy walks in the cloisters 
of the Temple. But he suddenly started on a new train cf thought; and 
reprobated with the loftiest am bo that state of the law which, while it 
required two witnesses for the proof of treason in England, was contented 
with one in Ireland. This he branded with every name of indignant vitu- 
peration, frequently adopted, according to his habit, from the most familiar 
conceptions ; yet, by their familiarity, striking the mind with astonishing 
force. He called it ‘ playing at pushpin with the lives of men ’— the read- 
ing-made easy of jndicial murder ’—‘ the rule of three’ of forensic assassin- 
So a villain, multiplied by a false oath, the product, an execu- 
tion'’ He now revelled inthe boldest extravagances of imagery and lan- 

juage, expressions which, written, might resemble the burlesque of a pub- 

lc jester, or wildness of a disturbed mind, but which were followed by the 

andience, whom he had heated up to the point of passion, with all but accla- 

mation. Still he revelled on. His contrasts and comparisons continued 

bs roll out upon each other. Some}roble, some grotesque, but all effec- 
ve. 


After one dazzling excursion into the native history, in which he contrast- 
ed the aboriginal hospitality and rude magnificence of the old Irish chief- 
tain, the Tir-Owen or O’Nial, with the chi ling halls of the modern absen- 
tee; he suddenly changed his tone, and wandered away into a round of fan- 
tastic, and almost frolicsome pleasantries, which shook even the gravity of 
the bench. Then, suddenly checking himself, and drawing his hand across 
his brow to wipe away atear—for even tke hard-headed lawyer was not al- 
ways on his — against the feeling of the moment—he upbraided him- 
self, and the bystanders, for being attracted by any lighter conception, while 
the calamities of Ireland were demanding all their sympathies. And even 
this he did in his characteristic manner. ‘ Alas!’ said he, in a voice which 
seemed sinking with a sense of misfortune, ‘ why do J jest? and why do 
yvu smile? Or, are we for ever to be the victims of our national propensi- 
ty, to be led away by trivialties! 
we should be arming for the great contests of national minds. Weare ready 
to be amused with the twang of the Jew’s harp, when we should be yearn- 
ing for the blast of the trumpet. You remind me, and I remind myself, of 
the scene at one of our country-wakes. It is the true portrait of our fruit- 
less mixture of levity and sorrow. We come to mourn, and we are turned | 


he roof of death, yet we are | 


to merriment by the first jest. We sit under t! 

as ready to laugh as ever, The corpse of Ireland is before our eves: we | 
fling a few flowers over its shroud, and then we eat, drink, aud are merrv. | 
Must it be for ever pronounced—that we are a frivolous and fickle race— | 
that the Irishman remains a voluntary beggar, with all the bounties of na 
ture round him ; unknown to fame, with genius flashing from his eyes ; | 
humiliated, witl the armoury of law and liberty open to his hands {! 


a 


t 


We tickle ourselves with straws, when | 





‘aughing, laughing on, when the only echo is from the chambers of the 
ve 


The orator dropped his head on his clasped hands as he spoke the words ; 
and there was an universal silence for a while. It was iuterrupted by a 
groan of agony from the prisoner. All eyes were instantly turned to the 
dock, and the spectacle there was startling. He seemed writhing under 
intolerable torture. His hands clung eagerly to the front of the dock, as it 
to sustain him ; his lips were as colourless as clay, but his features and fore- 
head were of the most feverish crimson. At first the general impression 
was, that he had been overcome by a sense of his perilous state ; but it was 
soon evident that his pangs were more physical than moral. Curran now 
flung his brief upon the table, and hurried to his side. A few words | pr 
between them, inaudible to the court; but they had the unexpected effect of 
apparently restoring the sufferer to complete tranquillity. He again stood 
erect; his brow, and it wasa noble one, resumed its marble smoothness ; 
his features grew calm, and his whole aspect returved to the stern and 
moveless melancholy of an antique statue. 

The advocate went back to his place, and commenced a singularly dexte- 
rous attempt to avert the sentence, by an appeal to the national feelings.— 
‘If,’ said he, ‘my client had been charged with any of those crimes which 
effect their object by individual injury, I should disdain to offer a defence, 
which could be accomplished only by confounding the priuciples of right 
and wrong. But here is an instance in which the noblest mind might err, in 
which the highest sagacity might be caeaees. in which the most self-de- 
vying virtue might discover nothing but a voluntary sacrifice.’ The prob- 
lem before his client was ‘the proudest that had ever occupied the mind 
of ancient or modern times. It was, by what means a patriot might raise 
his country to the highest possible elevation. What are the essentials for 
such a purpose? Intrepidity, independence of heart, the steadiest perse- 
verance, the manliest fortitude ; all the great qualities of the head and the 
heart. Those are the tributes which he must bring to the altar of his coun- 
try. But the priest must be prepared himself to be the sacrifice. Is it the 
hands of his countrymen that are to bind him to the horns of the altar ?” 

A sense of this hazardous line of observations, however, soon struck the 
keen understanding of the great pleader ; and he admitted in all its fulness 
the necessity of respecting public tranquillity, of relinquishing doubtful 
projects of good, and of studying the prosperity of a nation, rather through 
the ‘ microscope of experience’ than by ‘ vague, though splendid, telescopic 
glances’ at times and things beyond our power. ‘The man,’ said he, ‘ who 

iscovers the cause of blight in an ear of corn, is a greater benefacter to the 
world than the man who discovers a new fixed star.’ From the glow on 
his countenance, and the sudden brightness of his eye, [ could see that he 
was about to throw himself loose on some new current of rich and rapid il- 
lustration, when he was suddenly stopped by a shriek from the dock ; the 
prisoner had fallen with his head over its front, and seemed gasping in the 
last pangs. The drops of torture stood thick on his brow, his eye was glaz- 
ed, and hrs lips continued to quiver, without the power ofutterance. The 
advocate approached him ; the dying man caught him by the hand ; and, as 
if the touch had restored his faculties at the instant, said, with a faint smile, 
and in a low tone, yet so clear as to be audible to the whole assembly, in 
the words of Pierre— We have deceived the senate!’ In the utterance he 
fell back and died. To escape the ignominy of the scaffold the unhappy 
man, before he came into court, had swallowed poison ! 

Ispeak of Curran, only as I see him through the lapse of years. Time 
has had no other effect on my recollection, than raising my estimate of his 
genius. I admit, too, that in judging of an extraordinary man, time may 
exalt the image as well as confuse the likeness. The haze of years may 
magnify all the nobler outlines, while it conceals all that would enfeeble 
their dignity To me, his eloquence now resembles those midsummer night 
dreams, in which all is contrast, and all is magical. Shopes, diminutive and 
grotesque for a moment, and then rig st | expanding into majesty and 

eauty ; solitudes startling the eye with hopeless dreariness, and at a glanee 
converted into the luxury of landscape, and filled with bowers of perpetual 
spring. The power of his contrasts still haunts me; Aladdin’s palace, start- 
ing from the sands, was not more sudden, fantastic, or glittering. Where 
all seemed barren, and where a thousand other minds would have traversed 
the waste a thousand times, and left it as wild and unpeopled as ever ; no 
sooner had he spoken the spell, than up sprang the brilliant fabric of fancy, 
the field was bright with fairy pomp, and the air was filled with genii on 
the wing. 

Next morning, I was on my road to London. 


a 
MUSIC WITH THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


The Greeks considered no man’s education complete until he had some 
considerable entrance into, and appreciation of the fine arts. In a learned 
and excellent work, by Mr. St. John, upon the manners and customs of the 
ancient Greeks,—a work too little known, and, consequently, not sufficient- 
ly esteemed,—it is observed :— 

‘The importance of music in the education of the Greeks is generally un- 
derstood. It was employed to effect several purposes. First, to soothe afd 
mollify the fierceness of the national character, and prepare the way for the 
lessons of the poets, which, delivered amidst the sounding of melodious 
strings, when the soul was rapt and elevated by harmony, by the excite- 
mentof numbers, by the magic of sweetest associations, took a firm hold 
upon the mind, and generally retained it during life. Secondly, it enabled 
the citizens gracefully to perform their part in the amusements of social life, 
every person being, in his turn, called upon at entertainments to sing or 
play upon the lyre. Thirdly, it was necessary to enable them to join in 
the sacred chorusses, rendered frequent by the piety of the state, and for 
the due performance, in old age, of many offices of religion, the sacerdotal 
character belonging, more or less, to all the citizens of Athens. Fourthly, 
as much of the learning of a Greek was martial, aud designed to fit him for 
defending his country, he required some knowledge of music, that, on the 
field of battle, his voice might harmoniously mingle with those of his coun- 
trymen in chanting those stirring pwans which preceded the first shock of 
fight.’ 

It is interesting, and not at all beside our purpose, to follow the author in 
his treatment of this theme. He goes on to say :— 

‘For some, or all these reasons, the science of music began to be cultiva- 
ted among the Hellenes at a period almost beyond the reach even of tradi- 
tion. The bards whom we behold wondering on the remotest edge of the 
fabulous horizon have invariably harps or lyres in their hands; and the 
greatest of the heroes of poetry, the very acmé of epic excellence, is rep- 
resented delighting in the performance of music, and chanting on the shores 
of Hellespont the deeds of former warriors. In those ages the music of the 
whole nation possessed evidently a grave and lofty character; but as that of 
the Ionians became afterwards modified by the influence of a softer climate 
and imitation of the Asiatic, while the Dorian measure remained nearly un- 
changed, the latter is supposed to have possessed originally the superiority 
over the former, which in reality it did not. In process of time, however, 
the existence of three distinct measures was recognised—the Dorian, the 
olian, and the Ionian ; the first was grave, masculine, full of energy, and, 
though something monotonous, peculiarly adapted to inspire martial ar- 
dour; the last distinguished by a totally different character—rich, varied, 
flexible, breathing softness = pleasure, adorning the hour of peace, and 
murmuring plaintively through the groves and temples of Aphrodite, A pol- 
lo, and the Muses; while the ameed which was fiery, with a mixture of 
gaiety, formed the intermediate step between the two measures, partaking 
something of the character of each. The Phrygian measure, distinguished 
for its exciting and enthusiastic character, was much employed upon the 
stage, on which account Agias, the poet, used to say that the styrax, burnt 
on the altar in the orchestra, had a Phrygian smell, because its odours re- 
called the wild Phrygian measures there heard. The national instrument of 
Phrygia was the flute.’ ‘ . . : 7 , 

The music of the flute was supposed to be peculiarly delightful to the 
gods, so that those who died while its sounds were on their ears were per- 
mitted to taste of the gifts of Aphrodite in Hades, as Philetaeros expresses 
it in his Plute-Lover :— 

‘Oh, Zeus! how glorious ’tis to die while piercing flutes are near, 
Pouring their stirring melody into the faltering ear ; 

On these alone doth Eros smile within those realms of Night, 
Where vulgar ghosts, in shivering bands, all strangers to delight, 
In leaky tub from Styx’s flood the icy waters bear, 

Condemned for woman's lovely voice, its moaning sounds to hear.’ 

The similarity of this ancient Greek superstition with that of the Turks 
about the houris, as the reward of those who fall bravely in battle, cannot 
fail to strike the reader. He will remember, too, the inspiriting effect of the 
modern bagpipe on the Scottish Highlander, when its shrill sounds were 
heard above the din of battle:— 


And wild and high the “‘ Camerons gathering” ros 
. ° 














Greeks themselves. They chanted the songs of their bards in going tu bat- 
tle, they sang funeral dirges at tombs, and even caused their ambassadors, 
when proceeding on a mission to foreign states, to be accompanied by mu- 
sic.” In fact, the exercise of the sweet and potent science seemed, in an- 
cient days, to enter into every passage of business and pleasure in human 
life. It was propounded by Damon, the renowned Athenian musician, that 
wherever the mind is susceptible of powerful emotions, there will be the 
song and the dance; and that wherever menare free and honourable, their 
amusements will be liberal and decorous; where men are otherwise, the 
contrary. This I believe to be a perfectly just observation. I think the 
music of the country isin no small degree expressive of the climate of a 
country, and of the national character and institutions. 1t was only free, 
regenerated France, which could have given birth and voice to that noble 
hymn to liberty, the “ Marseilloise.” The sweet, wild music of Ireland, 
with its earnest minors in almost every strain, hovering between natural 
joyousness and enforced sadness, arid capable of breathing forth either at 
the moed of the miustrel, tells of its glittering, dewy skies, and of the char 
acter and fortunes of its gallant people. The Italian, too, high in tone, 
sweet and flowing, and seeming always as if it had been composed upon the 
national instrument, the violin, ay, aud voluptuous, nay, almost sensual, ap- 
ars to breathe of the Saturnian band and the fortunes of its native races, 

Pom which I, of course, exclude the Romans, who never were I[talian.— 
The music, moreover, of Germany, wild, and earnest, and thoughtful, and 
something dreamy withal, and most pec gee | scientific, while, at the same 
time, rich in heart-home melodies, speaks well the character of the people 
fervid in its depths, and to the intense love of external nature, the primi- 
tive, yet romantic society in all ranks and relations, and all else pertainin, 
to the fatherland. While the national music of Spain is obviously that o 
the roamers in the Sierra—the hordes of Christian Arabs—with reminiscen- 
ces of the gardens of the Moorish harem, with its odour-breathing shrubs 
and flowers, its sparkling fountains, its quaint and gorgeous terraces, and the 
soft, voluptuous scenes, of which these were the witnesses, under heavens 
in which Paradise was supposed to be situate, for imagination could give it 
no more delicious, no more divine locality, But to turn from these fond 
speculations to the curious historical fact, showing a touch of the manners 
and feeling with reference to music of our Norman ancestors. Thierry, in 
his History of the Conquest of England by the Normans, says, “At the 
battle of Hastings, aNorman, named Taillefer (the Lron-hewer,) spurred 
his horse to the front of the battle, and commen ced the song of the exploits, 
famous throughout all Gaul, of “ Charlemagne and Roland.” As he sang 
he played with his sword, throwing it high in the air, and catching it wit 
his right hand. The Normans repeated these strains, or cried, “ God aid ! 
God aid!” In my mind’s eye, this makes a picture wonderfully fine and 
characteristic of our Norman ancestors, the bravest of the brave, the kings 
of the sea, the conquerors on every land thatever resounded to their mar- 
tial tread. There isa fine ring in old Wace’s lines, and we can imagine, at 
once, the bold chorus and the pious ejaculation in support of the last lay of 
barbaresque chivalry :— 

‘ Taillefer qui mult bien chantoit 

Sor un cheval qui tost alout, 

Devant le Duc alout chantoit 

De Karlemagne et de Rollant, 

Et d’Oliver et des vassaux, 

Qui moururent i Ronceyaux.’* 


But, undoubtedly, the noblest embodiment of all that aay has said, 
and sung, and dreamt of the power of Music upon men perilling their dear 
lives, and of its mystic power generally upon the frame and brain of men, 
and especially in the solemn, high-souled, Dorian measure, is to be found in 
the Paradise Lust, when the host of fallen angels is marshalled under its 
matchless chief, and moves on :— 


‘ Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved, 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate or ’swage 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 
From mortal and immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Moved on, in silence, to soft pipes that » 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil; and now 
Advanced in view they stand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old with order’d spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. 

These glorious lines embody all that antiquity has said of the influence 
music possesses over the heart and brainef man. But let us now regard it 
in its social effect. And this will bring u§ back to the time. and clime, and 
country where that effect was most potential.—From a paper by Morgan 
Rattler in Fraser’s Magazine. 


——— 
A REMINISCENCE. 


It was towards the close of a fine autumn day that I entered (some twenty 
years since) eo ae ates of Hawthorn manor, on a visit to its owner, Sir 
David Moncrieffe. I had passed the last well-trimmed clump of trees that 
garnished the sweep to the louse, and had reached the solemn-looking port- 
ico, before I could actually make up my mind to resign a very execrable 
humour in whichI had been indulging for the greater partof my route. — ; 
had been, to say the truth, ruthlessly seduced from my most comfortable 
quarters in Wales, for the purpose of paying a long-promised, but little- 
coveted visit. Sir David, although an anexceptionable host, still, as a com- 
panion, (or rather its representative,) was a very unspeakable bore. Like 


| many others of his station and disposition, he reposed in complete fancied 


security upon the heirloom dignities of his ancestors ; fuily convinced that, 

together with their revenues and estastes, they had bequeathed to him the 

additional lustre acquired by their virtues and their talents Cold, formal, 
and of a very bordered intellect, the mortal enemy of a jest, which he was 
in the habit of stigmatising as the effervescence of a low-bred mind, from 

the simple circumstance of his inability to comprebendit, he was likely to at- 
tract more ill-natured criticism than he would have otherwise done, from his 
position in society, which laid him more open to notice and remark. Lady 

Moncrieffe it would puzzle me to describe, were it not for the one thousand 

and one veritable copies to be discerned in every ball-room in the parish of 
St. James! Forty decidedly, but most certainly neither fair nor fat, she 

united, in her own attenuated person, the respective and collective attributes 

of a faithful wife, an anxious bat not too affectionate mother, a ‘charming’ 

acquaintance, and an im possible friend. Their daughter I had every reason 
te believe a very worthy personage—not pretty, but with a fine figure, and 
an acknowledged classioal head and arm ; she paid the very natural penalty 
due from the child of such parents, by being, mentally and morally, their 
type and image. Cold-hearted and proud, but neither so dall as Sir David, 

nor so precise as her mamma, she would pass muster as a fine-looking girl, 

and a third-rate partner for a Polka or Cellarius. 

These, and many other similarly unfortunate circumstances, I revolved in 
my mind as I was dressing for dinner; and, to say the truth, they did not 
materially conduce to my mental tranquillisation. Whether the house was 
fall or empty, I was ignorant. 1 fancied to have heard Sir David speak of 
other px a Lp but, whether they existed in the shape of four red-haired, 
ill-shaped boys, and five blue-eyed, red-armed girls, or the converse, was 
a mys‘ery. On entering the drawing-room, | was welcomed en ami de 
famille, and was presented, with some form, to a younger Miss Moncrieffe, 
whom I had not met in London, and whom I consequently imagined to be 
of tender years, and porportionate attributes. One thing, however, I was 
forced to concede, a that before I had even heard her voice—namely, that 
she was, in the least hacknied sense of the word, a very beautiful girl: She 
appeared about seventeen ; although, from a certain grave and thoughtful 
expression of countenance, she might have been ronounced to be a few 
years older. She was somewhat below the middle size, and exquisitely 
formed. A profusion of black hair, braided in two wide bands, shaded a 
brow, smooth and polished as some marble counterfeit. Her eyes were of 
the same colour, large, liquid and expressive ; still I fancied I could discover 
a pained and restless motion in them at times, which lent a peculiar and ill- 
defined expression in her countenance. Her nose and mouth were delicate- 
ly formed, and in the latter might be recognised the index ofa firm and 
resolute determination of purpose. Her figure was quite in keeping with 
so fair a face ; being full, supple, and graceful in all its movements, and set 
off to great advantage in that most beautiful of dresses, plain white, devoid 
of the slightest ornament. I paid some well-merited compliments to Lady 








The war-note of Lochiel— ‘ : . 

How in the noon of might that pibroch thrills 

Savage and shrill; but with the breath that fills 

Their mountain-pipes, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And E.wan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears 

| 

Mr. St. John states, too :—* The barbarians of a: ti@uity though 


1 somewhat ciflerent way, to have made as much use of music as tl 


Moncrieffe, and expressed my hope that the world would not be denied 

much longer the privilege of assisting at so fair a debit The subject did 

not, however, appear pleasing to her ladyship; who forthwith commenced 

Se, Sa +. RR: St aa ea, ee a 

* Referring to these verses, Chateaubriand remarks, ‘It is curious to ob- 

| serve how customs change and yet are perpetuated. ‘The drum-major, who 

tosses his cane into the air and catches it at the head ef the regiment, is a 
tradition of 9 
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a severe cross-examination of me, relative to towa, and its now scanty in- 
mates. I had not been near London for the last six weeks; still, to admit 
the fact, would be to destroy all hopes of establishing a conversa- 
tion with so determined a gossip as Lady Moncriefie. I coutinued, there- 
fore, to invent all kinds of sayings and doings supposed to be perpetrated by 
whoever might or might not be in town, until dinner was announced. Oh! 
the social horrors of that stately banquet of four! I will simply say, that 
both my hosts were vastly civil and attentive ; Miss Diana Moncrieffe most 
wearisome; and Miss Blanche Moncrietfe (for that was the name of the 
ounger sister,) a very silent but not inattentive spectator of all that passed. 
here are few things which have not an end; and, an hour afterwards, L 
re-entered the drawing-room. Miss Blanche Moncrieffe was seated at the 
piano, and was producing a succession of sad and measured chords, which 
spocmen quite in keeping with her apparently melancholy and singular 
position. A common-place topic of conversation was not wanting ; and 
we were soon deep in the discussion of the relative merits of Mazurka, Cel- 
lavius, and Polka. She had never been in town, she said, and therefore 
gave a very humble opinion upon such important subjects. Nay, if the 


truth must be told, she drew her judgment chiefly from the descriptions of | j 


her sister, and the periodical budget of music from Willis’s. [ soon disco- 
bt we that, if she could not dance, she could play with singular beauty and 
effect. 

‘ Are you grave or gay 1’ she asked, with a smile ; ‘like you a sad song, 
or asprightly bolero ? 

I pressed to hear her sing. If 1 had previously admired her playing, I 
was scarcely errgered to hear such a beautiful tlow of song as now broke 
from her lips. Hers was that quiet and unpretending art, which owes its 
charm rather to taste than execution. As she proceeded, her eyes turned 
towards the ceiling, and a tear just trembling on their lashes, | could not 
help yap her, in all her proud beauty, with the fair one whose griefs 
she was so melodiously reciting. The evening, now paling into twilight, 
lent a mournful character to vhe occasion, and she had ceased some seconds, 
before | could find words to thank Miss Moucrieffe for the rich treat she 
had atlorded me. I apologised for being so lost in my delicious reverie as 
to be guilty of such ingratitude. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said, ‘ you have paid me the richest compliment I could 
covet—that of silent approbation. When men crowd round the piano, with 
their many expressions of enthusiastic delight, I am ill-natured enough to 
regret having wearied myself in the service of so many professing ingrates. 
I have known those who are ignorant of what even the word music means, 
exhaust a world of pretty praise upon a song, howbeit exclusive panegyrists 
of a dinner or a horse. The critic who is the highest in his admiration, lam 
generally inclined to fancy the lowest in the gamut of musical discrimina- 
tion.’ 

As she spoke, she burst into a lively Spanish air, the words of which I 
could just imagine to be of a somewhat coquettish tendency, as Miss Mon- 
crieffe would occasivnaily allow her dark eyes to flash upon me for a mo- 
ment, but withdraw them as instantaneously. ! expressed my regret at my 
inability to appreciate the full beauty of her song, from my ignorance of the 
language, but added my belief that the words must be of a very seductive 
nature, judging from the partial translation discernible in cr features.‘ To- 
morrow,’ she replied, * you shall have the English ; { now and then dabble 
in pen and ink, as well as in oils, water-colours, and worsteds; and, if you are 
peas behaviour, you shall have access to my studio ; but beware of the 
enchantmeuts of the presidiug spirit, she added, laughing, as she rose to 


make the tea. I am sadly afraid that I must have appeared, to less unsus- | 




















averted face, on vacancy—now, beg of me to close the book, and invite dis- 
Cun upon some passe which had truck her as read 

And I!—as, day by day, I discovered the fountain of some fresh spring 
of goodness and beauty of mind,—as each moment initiated me into some 
new trait of noble character,—and, as the more ! gazed upon so fair a pic- 
ture, the more, in all its lights and shades, | felt its charm—what could I 
feel’? I could not, if I would, dissemble how admiration, frieadship, love, 
—each by turn, and blended into one, were rousing a passion within me, 


the most gilded of day dreams, | drew long draughts from the ecstatic cha- 
lice, and uever thought, how, waking, I might dash it from my lips forever ! 
_ 1 was glad to perceive that no suspicion of my attachment was discernible 
in the remainder of the family. Blanche was very young ;—as they said al- 
mosta child. For myself, I should not then, as now, have heard my age 
discussed with composure. I was, to say the trath, nearly approaching that 
sear and yellow leaf portion of lite, which men and women (the latter om- 
phatically) call mature age. I believe I bad once been tolerably good-look- 
re I know that I was a Welch baronet with twelve thousand a year; and, 
if the mind of Blanche was in the least degree likely to be attracted by 
such baubles, I might not have been without hope on that score. Still there 
is to mothers a certain degree of security attaching to persons of my peculiar 
age ; and it was to this feeling that I ascribed the perfect indifference with 
which Lady Moncrieffe saw the very intimate footing upon which I had es- 
tablished myself with her youngest daughter. 

I had entered Blanche’s sitting-room one morning rather earlier than my 
wont, and found it untenanted by its fair mistress. I was about to retire, 
when, glancing round the room, a half-finished sketch caught my eye. It 
was that of a man in the prime of life ; and, for one moment, I felt disposed 
to quarrel with the delicate touches of Blanche’s pencil, which I had so of- 
ten and so justly admired. As, however, I continued to gaze upon the pic- 
ture, my delight may readily be imagined, when in hitherto hateful features, 
I recognised my own portrait. With all the impetuosity, and some little of 
the coxcombry of my nature, I hurried at once to aconclasion. I was be- 
loved. I had not hoped in vain ; and that pure and generous bosom reci- 
procated the feelings | had so long sought to restrain, but which now burst 
forth with fresh and uncontrollable ardour at this delicate and innocent man- 
ifestation of affection. The anxious aspirations of weeks I saw before me 
realised in the delirious ecstacy of the moment; and, as I mused upon the 
varied events of my troubled life, I felt an inward thrill of healing consola- 
tion in the thought that one so pure and fair had deemed me not unworthy 
of her love 

A light footstep pees. and Blanche stood befere me. Upon one 
the picture in my hand, she became deadly pale. She was greatly an 
visibly agitated. ‘ Nay,’ said she, ‘it is couseeky fair to trespass in my ab- 
sence. You should be aware that, of all the aversions of artists,a premature 
criticism of their performances is the greatest. Return me that picture, Sir 
Charles,’ she added, as the slightest shadow in the world passed over her 
brow. She was evidently piqued at the discovery of the sketch ; and wo- 
manlike, thought to veil the affair by a little subterfuge. ‘I bad not intend- 
ed you tosee the portrait, until it was finished,’ she continued ; ‘I have been 
working very hard to get it ready beftore—before you left. You have been 
talking of running away for the last week ; and you recollect that I promis- 
ed you a specimen of my art.’ This was true in substance; but I smiled 
to myself, as I reflected that the miniature was more likely to remain in 





some secret receptacle of Blauche’s boudoir, than to travel back with me to 


pecting eyes than those of Blanche, to stand at that moment, in tolerable | Wales. ‘I must plead guilty,’ I said, ‘to a slight indiscretion in thus so oe 
need of the udvice ; aud I turned away to fasten a common-place conversa- | ceremoniously invading your dominions. I should have respected your ab- 


tion upon the fair Diana, who was perpetrating some odious crochet work 
or other in one of the windows. 

I was reading the advertisement sheet of the ‘ Times’ the next morning 
in the conservatory, after breakfast, and speculating as to whether Miss 
Blanche Moncrietle was likely to remain in her room until luncheon-time, 
when the subject of my thoughts stood before me. ‘I am come to redeem 
my promise,’ she said; ‘I am bound in honour to assist in the amusement 
of my father’s guests: besides, I am curious to see whether you have any 
legitimate claims to the title of a kindred spirit. At present, I know no- 
thing more of you than that you can sit upou your chair at dinner, use your 
knife and fork, like a gentleman, and not appear too attentive to what is 
poneee before you. How successfully you can enact the part of a carpet- 

night remains to be proved. Will you come and see the Tion’s den?’ +I 
wish,’ I replied, as I rose to follow her, ‘ that Miss Moncrieffe could exercise 
a small portion of her enchantments upon herself; I can assure her that J 
find it very diflicult to forget the charm produced upon me by her singing.’ 
‘Oh! yes, | recollect you ; raised my piano, and said you were fond of mu- 
sic. But it was more than half dark, and I firmly believe tliat you were 
— the greater part of the time. But here we are at my sanctum 
and she threw open the door of a room leading out of the couservatory, where 
we had been standing. 

There is more of a mesmeric connection (call it what you will) between 
the mind of a man and the objects by which le chooses himself to be sur- 
rounded, than most people are inclined to fancy. A man is, known, says 
the proverb, by his companions; and nothing in life can be yypre trug; but 
I would rather, if I were anxious to arrive at any one’s character, take an 
observant walk through his room in his absence, and I think I can venture 
to predict that I would, in less than five minutes, undertake to describe the 
naturel of its occupant. If I had not then been aware of the many graces 
of mind and disposition with which I fe/t Blanche Moncrieffe to be endow- 
ed, the arrangement of that little sitting-room would have laid open her 
character to me at the earliest view. The first thing I became aware of, on 
entering, was the presence of the choicest and most fragrant flowers. A 
stand of geraniums and heliotropes was just visible through the balf-closed 
windows, opening to the por 5 A harp stood in one corner of the room, 
and a piauo in anether, whilst a third was occupied by an easel and its at- 
tendant apparatus. The walls were covered by a profusion of pictures, the 

reater part from the hands of the oldest masters, and relieved here and 
there by the paler colours of a modern copy of no inferior merit. The ta- 
ble was loaded with books of all shapes und sizes, and from the hasty 
glance | was enabled to take, of all languages also. Half-covered by a 
piece of music, I perceived an unfinished manuscript, which, in my vanity, 
J took for granted to be the promised translation ef the Spanish song. An 
exquisite little spaniel was basking in the sun before one window, and a ca- 
mary bird was perched upon a work-frame ix the other. I will leave to 
upholsterers and French novelists to describe the pattern of the carpet, cur- 
tains, and paper, the make of the chairs and tables, and other minate de- 
tails, which I assure the reader did full justice to the taste and beauty of 
Miss Moncrieffe. When I had completed my survey, I turned my eyes 
upon the fair mistress of these assembled luxuries, and felt that so lovely a 
tenant didindeed complete the picture. With all the exuberant enthusi- 
asm of romance, I mentally determined that the narrow limits of that little 
room would indeed enclose a precious world. Byron has expressed (per- 
haps in choicer terms) a similar idea with regard to the sea; but I question 
very much whether mine would not, of the two, prove the more “ desira- 
ble tenement.” Blanche had thrown herself back in a most inviting-look- 
ing arm chair, her head slightly bent, her hand caressing the dewy nose of 
her favourite, and her tiny feet crossed upon a footstool, the velvet softness 
of whieh scarcely marked theirimpress. “What think you of my den?” 
she asked at length; “have I lured you with false promises, or do you find 
it as = as | would have you to fancy it?” I seghed by putting into the 
best English I could find the ideas I have described above, and added, that 
I feared my curiosity would be but little allayed by a first visit. She would 
be sorry, she said, that I should be tempted to draw a hasty conclusion of 
her character, whieh, in truth, she doubted to be sufficiently distinguished 
to strike at first glance. ‘‘I generally pass my day here,” she continued ; 
*“‘my sister and myself are so little of the same way of thinking and feeling, 
our tastes, customs, and avocations are so very dissimilar, that we seldom 
meet but at the dinver-hour ; indeed, our estrangement is often a subject of 
deep regret to me, although I feel that no part of the fault is to be imputed 
te myself.” I hinted ut the advantage, under these circumstances, of pos- 
sessing so affectionate a mother, not that I laid great stress upon the mater- 
nal ay to of Lady Moncrieffe, but because I was auxious to dis- 
cover if she felt her lady-mamma’s cold demeanour, which I had noticed 
more than once the previous evening. Blanche, however, took no further 
notice of my remark than by looking very grave, whilst I fancied I could 
trace the formation of a tear in either eye. ~“ And now,” she said, ‘I have 
the best of all possible reasons for being left alone with Bijou and Fidele— 
a letter to write ; so farewell, and, after what I have said, do not feel in the 
least degree flattered if I ask you to renew your visit.’ 
_ [took Blanche at her word ; and many were the mornings spent togetl-er 
in that pleasant little room, in conversation upon grave subjects (for Miss 
Moucrieffe was not always disposed to be gay), in readings selected princi- 
pally from Shakspeare and Wordsworth—her favourite aathors—or in dis- 
quisitions upon ideal subjects, light as the air from whence they sprang, and 
into which, when discussed, they resolved, —but betraying, on the 





Blanche, at every turn, the graces of a polished mind, and of a strong natu- | a word, so thoroughly crushed and overwhelmed did I feel. Let they who 
ral taste for the generous and refined. And often, as Tread the whil e | can, picture to themselves what I suffered. If that hard old man had shown 
worked or painted, have L detected from her fl ished cheek, her moistened | me his danghter dead before me] could have born rather than to hear 
eye, aud swelling bosom, how deeply her sensibility was awakened, and } of Blanche, the young, the fair, the talented, thus early enclosed in so hide- 
how she gave h raelf up to the fullest sympathy in the interest created by | ous and living a tomb. I could not weep—I could not think—my brain 
the ideal tictious of tie brain At times would she appear unusually exci- | was racked by the sense of what had just Gillen upon my ear--words never 
ted, uay, vit more so ‘ial the vec sion or subject woald seem to im. wean? | to be recalled—words of such til tne, | p a a to myst if Blanche 
Now would she drop her needle or her pencil, and gaze for minutes, with ; IT had known her, from the earliest days of ; tance to the pre 


sence, believe me, but that my eye fell upon this, and my vanity was not 
proof against the temptation. “If Miss Moncrieffe will allow me, T will at- 
tempt to expiate my crime by giving au actual sitting, when L can finish 
reading the play we commenced yesterday.’ She assented, and prepared 
in silence for the operations of the palette. She appeared ill atease ; and [ re- 
marked that her hand trembled, and that ber bosom heaved with an emo- 
tion that was fast overcoming her usually calm self-possession. For my- 
self, I was scarcely more composed. I had arrived at the crisis of my fate. 
I was determined to seek an explanation, and was revolving in my own 
mind the most eligible mode of opening the subject. I took up the book, 
and sat down opposite to Blanche. Never, I suppose did two people come 
into contact, with the avowed ostensible object of social intercourse, who 
presented a more pre-occupied, and (I speak for myself) eminently foolish 
appearance. As for Blanche, she appeared to be painting more from mem- 
ory than sight, so studiously did she avoid my eye; whilst I, on the contra- 
ry, perpetually found my attention wandering from the pages before me to 
my fair artist, whose look, however (and then but for a apese I only 
ouce succeeded in meeting. [ tried to read. The words struck in my 
throat. Lines were skipped; sentences transposed ; and, to an unbiassed 
and unromantic auditor, Shakspeare would have seemed to have written in- 
comparable nonsense. 1 closed the book ; and, in one short moment, bad 
youred out a hurried but passionate exposition of all the varied hopes and 
ears that had solong been masterofme. As [ proceeded, poor Blanche’s 

face was bent more closely over her task ; her hand still feigned to be occu- 
pied in its work, but I could see that she was tracing idle figures upon the 

per that supported it. I was by her side, had made pris ner of that little 
bend, and gently removed the brush. Her eyes were raised to mine, tim- 
idly at first, and not without a tear; her rosy lips just parted to articulate 
that low and hesitating ‘yes,’ which I saw rather than heard, and ratified by 
a burning kiss. 

In the very midst of the delirious i pe of that moment, I can even 
now well recollect having experienced a feeling | could ill define—a sort of 
gnawing, palpitating doubt—unwelcome as an unbidden guest, and which I 
strove in vain to master or dispel. ‘You will not go away, dear Charles,’ 
said Blanche at length, as she suffered my arm to encircle her tendril waist; 
‘promise me that you will not leave me: surely fae need not be travelling 
back so soon to that dreadful Wales.’ ‘That dreadful Wales is likely to 
prove your future home, my dearest love,’ I replied, as I kissed away the 
tear forming in her eye ; ‘ listen,—I will obtain Sir David’s consent this 
very day ; run away to-morrow, just to settle some troublesome law busi- 
ness; and before the week be out, return to the side of my Blanche.’ It 
was then agreed that I should see Sir David, and ask the hand of Blanche ; 
and, full of joy and hope, we parted. 

It had ever been with a feeling of—I had almost said fear—that I entered 
that dark and gloemy library. On the present occasion, however, it was 
with an unusual degree of nervous excitement that I knocked at the door, 
and soon found myself téte-’-téte with Sir David. A presage of coming evil, 
growing ever more aud more ominous, and present to the imagination, weigh- 
ed upon my mind. And yet what had J to fear? Had I not just parted 
with Blanche ? Was not my kiss yet warm upon her brow? Did not her 
last words still ring in my ear? Away, then, with such idle fancies. Man 
is ever apt to be over-anxious ; most requently, too, in the hour of victory 
and success. In five minutes I had laid before Sir David a clear and faithful 
oe of my hopes, our hopes, and had asked the hand of his youngest 
daughter. He looked surprised, violently so, nay—for a dull and impassive 
man, almost overcome. _ Still [ was in some sort prepared for a similar de- 
monstration, as I know he had long been building upon the hope of my al- 
lying myself with his cherished first-born, the more experienced Diana.— 
At length he spoke, and in his most measured and formal tones. 

‘Sir Charles Sinclair, your position in society demands an explicit answer 
from me to the question you have just put to me. lam fully sensible of the 
honour you have intended my family in making this offer, and T flatter my- 
self that the benefit conferred by a similar match would have been mutual. 
[ have no doubt that Miss Blanche Moncrieffe would appreciate—you say 
she does appreciate—the feelings which prompt you: but it is, at the same 
time, my duty to tell you that there are very decided obstacles to your 
union. 

I started, and was about to interrupt him; but he made a motion with his 
hand to prevent my speaking. 

‘In what I am now about to communicate,’ he proceeded, ‘ Sir Charles 
Sinclair will, | trust, consider the feelings which must sway me, and respect 
them accordingly. Nothing but an aetual necessity would ever induce me 
to reveal what must, in some degree, compromise my family ; and I have no 
doubt, but that, asa man of honour, you will duly respect my confidence. 
It is now some years since Miss Blanche Moncrieffe has been subject to 
what we at first imagined ta be a temporary depression of spirits, but which, 
subsequently, proved te be an entire radical mental derangement. Not that 
she is actually mad—God forbid that I should say so—but, although her be- 
haviour is, for the most part, as you have seen, most calm and collected, 
nay, not open to the least suspicion, still (her grandmother, Lady Honoria, 
was precisely the same) her life, of whatever duration it may be, is likely 
to prove nothing else than a constant succession of doubt and anxiety. At 
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part of | by the time that Sir David had concluded, I could not bring myself to utter 


least xo say the medical men ; and I conclude them to be the best informed 
upon the subject.’ 
I had listened in utter silence to this cold aud heartless harangue ; and, 







which no reason yn hope to quell. Accordingly, in all the deliriam of | ho 






seut, when that acquaintance, with all its train of hallowed remembrances 
chastened joys, and cherished feelings, must cease at once and for ever.— 
Again I drew an awful vision of the future, to which the recital \ had just 
heard lent the most gloomy colours, and the most fearful materials. I was 
roused from my reverie by the cold voice of Sir David, inquiring if I had 
any further commands for him, as he had several letters cf importance to 
write. I bowed in silence, and rushed from the room into the park. How 
long | wandered there I cannot tell; but it was dask when I re-entered the 

use—that house where I had known so much of happiness. henceforth to 
be so sada blank! I could ise her window ; nay, I fancied that I 
could distinguish the waving ot a kerchief from the casement. Was it 
a mocking welcome, or should I accept it as the last farewell of my poor 
Blanche? I had arrived (not without a pang) at the resolution of uot agai 
seeing her. The interview would be too painful. What, indeed, could I 
say? Atone time I thought that I would write to her; but I had held the 
pen some time before I discovered that the subject was equally unapproach- 
able on paper. ; 

One thing was certain—I must leave the house, and that immediately. 
I could not meet Blanche again, gaze on those loved and well-known fea- 
tures, and shut my eyes to the consciousness of that festering sore tbat ran- 
kled deep beneath. [ sat down, accordingly, and penned a hasty epistle to 
my host, pleading sudden and urgent business as an excuse for my depar- 
ture, and entreating him to offer my best a logies to the ladies. If those 
few cold and matter-of-fact lines ever met Blanche’s eye, what could she 
have thought of me? Without a word, withouta look, to leave ber, after 
I had so newly vowed her eternal affection, seemed only to require that 
well-turned note, to complete the hypocrisy and heartlessness of my conduct. 
Still, that I acted from the best most considerate motives, ‘with the 
firm conviction that I was sparing us both much bitter anguish, my con- 
science, startled howbeit by an unfading regret, must be my witness. 

Next week found me re-established in town, striving—how futilely—to 
forget the past, and (I would hope with more success) to live not the less 
wisely for it. Few knew me; | was an altered man. In one short week, 
the snows of years had gathered on my head, the gripe of age bowed my 
back, and grief had drawn rude lines upon my brow. And Blanche! had she® 
heart, was she a maniac, or had I been deceived by her father? One day 
the following paragraph in the newspaper arrested my eye :— 

‘ Died suddenly, at Hawthorn Manor, Blanche, youngest daughter of Sir 
David and Lady Moncrieffe.’ 

——_——__ 


ON THE ITALIAN OPERA IN LONDON. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 

It is in Her Majesty’s Theatre alone, nowadays, that one can gaze upon 
an audience with perfect satisfaction, unalloyed by the intrusion of an un- 
easy sensation, and with an admiration for the assemblage of human beings 
before you, which is altogether unmixed. As you look around you, from 
box to box, you survey more bevies of beauty than are to be seen collected 
in any one place of the world beside, and you feel tempted to exclaim with 
Dryden,— 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 
And, therefore, cast into those noble moulds.’ 


Rank, grace, loveliness, all are there ; set off, moreover, and adorned with 
every accessory and appliance which taste and wealth can su ply. 

Nor is our delighted gaze restricted to the high-born dames and demoisel- 
les of England, the fairest of the fair, as compared with those of any other 
nation. and contrary to what prevails in foreign countries, lovelier and more 
finely formed than any other class or caste of British women in our own 
community ; no, every court iu Europe supplies its contingent of rank and 
beauty. It is even as Byron states, with reference to another night-scene, 
in a clime and country afar off:— 


‘Many and beautiful are those around, 

Like flowers of different hue, and clime, and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found 

With cost, and care, and warmth, induced to shoot.’ 


An Englishman may be well provd, too, of the appearance of his young 
countrymea—so simple and elegant in their attire, so firmly knit and cleanly 
built in body, so calm and dignified in feature, so manly, yet so refined in 
bearing. The day of dandies and petit mattres is gone by, mere snobbery 
never could take root in Fop’s Alley. The soil refuses it. The atmosphere 
is fatal if tempted beyond the extent of one or two timorous adventures. In 
point of fact, guaranteed by experience, amongst the frequenters proper of 
the Italian Opera House, one rarely sees any saving those 


‘ Upon whose unembarrassed brow 
Nature wrote gentleman.’ 

The contemplation, too, of the older men present, upon whom age has 
conferred some of its monumental pomp, and great achievements, civil or 
military, have made the peculiar care of history, is not without deepest in - 
terest. There, for example, tranquilly reposes THE Great DUKE in his seat, 
drinking in the spirit of sweet sounds, until they have flooded heart and 
brain ; and.these, the haughty and the soaring, are both soothed into a reso- 
lution of gei@é bliss. There you leok upon the one and only human head 
to Which an English gentleman bows in deferential homage, apart from con- 
ventional forms and conventional propriety, in an orderly state; the one, 
and only one, to which the heart and mind bow in the unfeigned acknow- 
ledgmentof supremacy, with the outward inclination of the brow—the su- 
premacy which matchless glory, prevailing intellect, and wisest courage, 
combined with indomitable will, can alone confer upon mortals; yoa bow 
to him asthe a Greek of every district loved to do to Epaminondas, 
the sole hero of antiquity, whose might and whose moderation qualify him to 
stand forth with rae puKe is comparison, for the eternal blazon of renown to 
those who love their country. 

There sits the iron man serene and tranquil; the mighty conqueror, of 
whom it might be as truly said as of the gentle Epaminondas, Victory fol- 
lowed him as his shadow. To me the picture is as touching as that by 
David of ‘ Napoleon Sleeping ;’ made heart-home to every visionary eye 
by the lofty and glowing verses of my friend Simmons:* for I cae believe 
that in such a scene, and under such circumstance, the Duke's thought 
would wing its way back to the passages of his childhood, and that his heart 
would feel his father’s [the poetic Earl of Mornington] spirit was hovering 
near. 

There is a charm in the very appearance and the internal arrangements of 
the house itself, which raises it in my mind far #bove any other theatre f 
have entered, at home or abroad. There is something exceedingly fine in 
the effect of the free and graceful sweep of the lines of boxes, rising over 
each other, tier after tier, to such a noble height; something exhilarating in 
the flood of gentle light equally diffused on all objects around ; a charm, in 
the dim seclusion of the boxes themselves, from which, as from a series of 
balconies in Giorgione’s pictures, beautiful faces, but living and breathing, 
and sparkling with pleasure and animation, are peering forth into light.— 
Then, in the Borineel of the entertainment, the pleasant pilgrimages that are 
made to these shrines of beauty, when, under the genial auspices of the 
Muses, all coldness and formality, together with care and sorrow, are flung 
to the winds! Each individual seems impressed with the feeling, 


‘ Beloved by the Muses 
All sorrow and care 
My bosom unlooses, 
And flings in the air ; 
To the wind’s wanton motion 
I cast them astray, 


* «He sleeps—the Thunderer of the World 
For once hath wearied, dropt the bolt, 

Whose stroke split empires up, and hurled 
To dust each purple-mantled dolt 
Mid havoc, ruin, and revolt! 

Lo, lulled like baby by its nurse, 
The imperial eagle folds that wing 
Quiescent, whose awaking spring 

Shall shake the universe ! 


* * * * * 


He dreams and smiles! the conqueror’s brow, 
Galled with the wreath’s triumphal pride, 
Looks grandly calm and placid now, 
As if young Enghien never died! 
As if victorious homicide ! 
The rush of Beresina’s stream, 
His spectral legions’ freezing groans, 
And icy Russian’s forest moans, 
Ave heard not in that dream! 





The plan and pencil inhis hand 
Have dropped, as though their effort failed 
To dratt the crimson sketcl) he s¢ uned 
In Fate’s vast volume seven-sealed : 
But earth shall see the page revea! sd, 
And hear its fiery purport, too, 
Until her curdling heart's blood stops— 
And carnage-clogged thy sickle drops 








Outworn, red Waterloo! 
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‘ And when every brow is clear, 
And eyes beam pene. 2% beam witchingly ; 
Love will half to fear, 
And beauty not disdain to hear 
The suit that humbly conrts her ear, 
Pleading touchingly—touchingly.’ 

In a word, every thing breathes enchantment around to the awakened 
senses and the genius of the place, as presiding over a scene of aristocratic 
intellectual equality—the only satisfactory and genial equality that cau be 
achieved upon earth. 

There are many wonders in London ; but, incontestably, the greatest, as it 
is the most detightful, is the Italian Opera, upon the magnificent scale, and 
with the our aud su ing excellence with which it is now conduct- 
ied. Every time the curtain rises at Her Majesty’s Theatre a sam of money 
is expended which is equal to three times the ordinary receipts of the great 
lyrical theatres of the Continent; and yet on the Continent the Grand Opera 
is sup’ by tho respective governments, while here it is an aflair of indi- 
vidual enterprise and speculation. Here we have the finest and most com- 
plete collection of music in the world. The value of the library and ward- 
robe of the theatre is estimated at 20,000/. The number of persons em- 

loyed in the lyric drama, the orchestra, the ballet, and the varions subor- 
a inate de ents, exceeds 700. And be it remembered that, with the ex- 
ception of the leading artists, who may number some thirty individuals, all 
the rest who find employment are English. We have a band certainly un- 
surpassed—probably unequalled in Earope—in number, in discipline, in ad- 
mirable power and ision of ensemble, and in the individual excellence 
of the principal porioetanbes In this band we are still delighted to find our 
old favourites for many a year, Lindiey, Dragonetti, Harper, and others ; 
and it is presided over by Costa, indisputably the best and most able con- 
ductor in the world. Every civilised couutry has been taxed fur contribu- 
tions to the lyric drama and the ballet. Looking at those artists we have 
recently had, those now present, and those that are expected, let us see if 
this be not the fact. We are indebted tothe Milanese for Rubini, Donzelli 
Tamburini, Pasta, Giulia Grisi, and her sister, Carlotta, or Giudita, I forget, 
which ; to Bologna for Morina; Francegave us Meric- Lalande, and more 
recently Castellan, though both, however, it should be stated, were educated 
in Italy. Prussia gave us Sontag. Spain, Malibran Garcia. Russia, Ivan- 
hoffand Madame Foder. ‘To Naples we are indebted for Lablache. Mario 
writes himself Mario di Candia. Lisbon promises speedily to let us hear 
Rossi Caccia, a soprano sfogato, with a voice of great power, purity, and ex- 
tent; a rare voice, indeed, of its order, for it is said she can go - firmly and 
twuly to re acuto. She isalso a famous lyric actress, and (no slight recom- 
mendation, by the way, to an English audience) a fine woman. When she 
arrives, which I understand will be in the first week of June, we may hope 
once again to hear the part of Semiramide sung with the music in the keyin 
which it was originally composede In memory, Meric Lalande is the only 
prima donna who so sung it. Lastly, the Academy Royal of Varis will give 
us the renowned baritone Baroilhet, now the first in Italy; he for whom 
the part of Nottingham was composed in RobertoDeveraux, and who per- 
forms the King in Donizetti's La Favowrita; both of which operas will be 
put upon the stage on his arrival, which will also be in the early days of 
June, as will, in the course of the season, the three following by Verdi, Gi 
Lombardi, Nebucadnesar, and Joan of Arc. Next turning to the divinities 
of the dance, we find that Taglioni is a Swede, Carlotta Grisi a native of 
the Milanese, Fanny Cerito a Neapolitan, Fanny Elisler an Austrian, and 
Lucile Grahn a Norwegian. Three of them are here now; and Taglioni 
will before long make her curtesy in a new ballet: while for Cerito and 
Carlotta Grisi new ballets are in active preparation. It is quite plain, we 
submit, trom this statement of facts, that, under mpennpoment ike the present, 
the Opera can never fail; for the supply, being from all nations which can 
give growth or even birth to any extraordinary talent, isinexhaustible. —_ It 
18 not as it is, and must be, with any particular national theatre, where the 
actors, speaking their own lauguage, can be furnished forth ouly from the 
country. And when first-rate artists cannot be found for the national thea- 
tre, as, for —— in ourown country and France,—the only two coun- 
tries in the world that ever pretended to a national drama independent of the 
lyric drama, with the accessory of dance—that theatre must fall into abey- 
ance. We have no national theatre in Englandnow Tragedy died with 
Kean, and, we fear, lies like one of the pre-Adamite sultans in the hall of 
Eblis, conscious of power, but incapable of action. Comedy, too, is decid- 
edly dead, but its departure is of a date so much more distant, that we can- 
not pretend to stretch back to it. In France Tragedy died, as we believe, 
if the truth were declared it was born, with Talma; and Comedy, within 
my own immediate momnety, Copan this, nether sphere with Mademoi- 
selle Mars ; who, however, left in Mademoiselle Plessy a beautiful image 
of herself in the ha with the exquisitely lady-like demeanour—so rare in 
life, so miraculously rare upon the stage—and the soft, clear, caressing, 
bird-like voice, appealing to the heart, as though that heart were its own 
woodland mate to which it pleaded ; but, after all, it is only the image, faint 
as it would be after a series of reflections. ‘ 

But as for the Italian Opera here it depends not on individuals or coun- 
tries; and while we have any one or two of the more refined of our senses 
left, and Jobn Bull can boast he bas mouey in either pocket, it can never die 
or fail. Itshome we may now fairly contend is here; while, at the same 
time, it travels abroad in all regions to show the astonished pativesa touch 
of its quality. The Opera is now the first, best, and most cherished amuse- 
ment amongst every civilised congregation of human beings from Mexico 
to Alexandria, from Odessa to Smyrna and Constantinople, and from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Algiers. With us the phases of the career of evterprise and 
enthusiasm in the ty ei establish an opera on a grand scale, and with a 
principle of endurance, have been curious, indeed, during a very consider- 
able space of time, and a vast variety of circumstances, from the presidency 
of Lord Middlesex to that of Lord Aylesbury, from thatof Handel to the 
management of Laporte, Atlast we do think the concern has settled on its 
right foundations, and that all the peccant and disturbing elements to this 
great mass have passed anes. The management of the Opera is no longer 
subject to the she ts influence of idleness or imbecility, or to the pros- 
tration arising from divided counsels in a directing body, where while any 
person can hinder, nobody can act. [t is no longer in the hands of some 
mere adventurer, who sets himself afloat for the season on the waves of the 
snbscription, and trusts to fortune to bear him through the various chances 
and changes of the season into the secure haven of the Court of Bankrupt- 
cy, where he can smile at the indignant declamations of unpaid artists and 
of defrauded tradesmen, No, the management of Ber Majesty's Theatre 
now rests upon a firm basis, and is perfectly satisfactory to the subscribers, 
to the pablic at large, and to all persons and classes of persons who have 

twansactions of business with the theatre, from the prima donna to the call- 

‘Ye 


The public, who are only occasional visitors of the Opera Honse, have 
peculiar reasons for being grateful to Mr. Lumley for the entertainments he 
provides for them on extra nights, shat is to say, on those nights not includ- 
ed in the subscription ; eutertainments which in variety, extent, and excel- 
lence, are such, that all the other lyric theatres in Europe, taken together, 
could not supply them. Observe any one of the monster-bills of the per- 
formances on the Thursday night, and you can scarcely fail to be surprised 
at the unsparing liberality with which the director provides for those whom 
distance from the Haymarket, or restrieted means, prevent from being regu- 
lar frequenters of the Queen's Theatre. 

A country — may take his family to hear one of the finest ope- 
ras in the lyric repertory, and the better half of another,—a ballet and di- 
Yertissement, in which the whole strength of the company shall be brought 
forward. On one and the same evening, they shall be delighted with the 
exquisite acting and singing of Moriani, Mario, Lablache, Fornasari, Grisi, 
Castellan, with Rita Soria, and competent support in the inferior characters 
of the drama—and with the delightfal dancing of Lucille Grakn, Carlotta 
Grisi, Fanny Cerito, and the charming little troop of Viennoises, with every 
ye and accessory of a numerous and well-trained eorps de ballet, 

resses, Cecorations, and scenery, which can lend enchantment to the stage. 
Mr. Lumley 8 conduct in relation with sabscribers has not been less appro- 
priately liberal, or less exem lary. He gives them on the subscription 
nights, the best — aud ballets, performed by the best company in the 
world, res or them the choicest of their old favourites, an failing 
not to bring before them whatever of new talent can be discovered in Eu- 


. The same is true of the w : , 
y tee gatided thet the orks of composers, ancient and modern.— 


’ © System on which he manages the theatre, 
though difficult to be established at first, and for a time borne something 
impatiently, is the best that could Possibly be adopted. Her majesty and 
the court have ex their unqualified approbation of it; and the mag- 
nificent present lately made to tho director by that exemplary lady the 
Queen Dowager, goes still farther, as it indicates her sense of the decorum 
and propriety with which the entertainments, ang all the details of the es- 
tablishment, are conducted. The difficulty of dealing with the singers and 
dancers,—the most irritable, perhaps, of human kind —i¢ certainly the arent, 
est which a manager has to encounter; and even this Mr. Lemicy has over- 
— > a happy mixtaro of firmness and determination, with courtesy 
and good-nature, added to that, which was so rare with his predece adel 











Robinson's Horace. 
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and the want of which tended so muclrto ‘their rn 
the strictest punctuality of —a punctuality which i 

connected with, or ot a by, the tre. In one word, the mode in 
which the Italian Opera House has been condacted this season has given 


universal 
I have little to say of the performances or the performers at 





mt. The 
season is not as yet sufficiently advanced. Two new musical works of a 
very opposite character have been produced. Ernani, an 0 by Verdi, 
at this moment, a fertile and popular composer in Italy; @ the Desert, a 


piece of descriptive music, by David. The opera is a pleasing, without be- 
ing by any meaus a great work, or without communicating to the mind an 
exalted notions of the scientific knowledge or genius of the master. But it 
is said on high authority, that we should ao Verdi little justice if we were to 
come to a conclusion as to his merits and powers on consideration of this one 
composition. The Desert is a strange wild work, in which that is attempt- 
ed which it is not in the meaus or capabilities of music adequately, or satis- 
factorily, to execute. But in many passages the instrumentation and the 
choruses are singularly fine, bold, and effective; and the whole evinces 
marks of undoubted genius. The composer is a young man, not more than 
six or seven-and-twenty ; and if his riper age shou d produce any thing good, 
there is reason to suppose that it will be good in am extraordinary degree. 
Other novelties, as we have already intimated, are in preparation . and, 
meanwhile, the frequenters of the theatre have been de ighted with some 
of the best operas in the lyric repertory, admirably put upon the stage, and 
with a cast which leaves little to desire, so nearly does it approach the best 
possible, if we had all the companies of all the Grand Operas in Europe at 
our command. Rossini’s Barbiére, ever lightsome, ever exhilarating and 
charming, ever fresh, and never palling upon the ear, has been exquisitely 
given, Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and Fornasari, leave you in the principal 
characters nothing to be desired. Their performance is above all criticism. 
From first to last you have only to listen, and be delighted. La Gazza La- 
dra, too, has been charmingly represented. Ji Don Giovanni, the Iliad of 
operas, has been several times produced, and hailed with enthusiasm by 
crowded audiences. The character of the joyous, reckless, accomplished, 
brave, beautiful seducer, as incapable of pity ormercy, as he is of remorse or 
fear, is, it must be confessed, neither adapted properly to the vocal, nor the 
histrionic powers of Fornasari. Yetin many parts he sang the music charm- 
ingly ; but he never for a moment displayed the eusy grace and elegance, or 
entered into the spirit, or gave free way to the bold and lively abandonment 
of the character. The part of the commander, also, was inadequately filled; 
but with the rest we had no fault to find, saving only, that Rita Boria’s voice 
has not quite compass or power enough for the difficult music of the part of 
Donna Elvira. The new singer, Castellan, made one of the very best and 
most charming Zerlinas I ever saw. She fills Persiani’s place in the thea- 
tre, so as to reconcile us entirely to the absence of that accomplished singer 
and actress. Castellan’s voice, in point of fact, is richer, and fresher, and 
fuller, and more satisfactory in all its tones to the ear than Persiani’s; and 
as a lyric actress she is not a whit inferior, though not, perhaps, possessing 
all the other’s gentle aud winsome grace. She has played in the Sonnam- 
bula, Lucia di Lammermoor, Linda di Chamouni, and Il Pirata, as well as 
in i Don Giovanni, to the perfect satisfaction of the critics and the frequent- 
ersof the theatre. Linda di Chamouni, a wretched compound of drivelling 
melody and orchestral crash, has yet been most admirably performed Tn 
Antonio, Fornasari is quite at home, and shows himself, what he really is in 
eppmepriate parts, an actor of consummate ability and thrilling power ; while 
Brambilla, who has happily been restored to this stage, makes Pierrot a 
character of infinite interest and importance. Moriani, too, in a compara- 
tively trifling part, does yet display his exquisite grace and power as a sing- 
er, and his fine ability as an actor. But nothing can be finer than his sing- 
ing and acting in Ji Pirata—the last scene of which, by the way, is Belli- 
ni’s master-piece, and contains a strain of melody worthy of Mozart’s bap- 
piest moments of inspiration. In the ballet, Lucille Grain, Fanny Cerito, 
and Carlotta Grisi, have been eachanting the haditués. 

The Viennoises have confirmed the reputation which preceded them.— 
Their grouping in the various quaint and charming pas Pm exhibit is most 
beautiful. It was anticipated by some of the malignant that there must be 
something in the exhibition of this crowd of little girls to gratify a depraved 
taste. But there is no such thing: nothing can be more purely modest, 
more delicate, or graceful. 

But, looking forward to being able to treat of opera, ballet, and artists, at 
due length ona future occasion, when the materials fur remark shall be more 
abundant, it pleases me to revert to those higher considerations from which 
1 turned aside to make the preceding observations. Well! In looking at 
the results of the present system of management, we find that the repre- 
sentations on the stage of the lyric theatre have attained a degree of excel- 
lence unknown before; not alone in this country, but iu every other coun- 





try. And they cannot, upon those classes of society to which, from the vast 
expense necessarily attendantupon them they can be alone accessible, fail to 
have that beneficial etfect which in ancient Greece was common in its influ- 
ence over the whole population. And even with us the existenceot a school, 
as it were, of highest art in music and dancing, is not without its effect on 
the population generally. This is visible in the patronage given to the lyric 
drama and the ballet, such as they are, and ve ieparieathy represented at 
theatres like Drury Lane and the Princess’s. Ruch is achieved in creating 
anything like a taste at all in the public for graceful and refined amusement, 
for it is sure, in the progress of time, to increase in magnitude and inten- 
sity. 
———— 


PHILOSOPHY OF 'TRADE-WINDS. 


Every ocean-seaman must well remember the feeling of calmness which 
comes on aship’s company, when after a rough passage across the Bay, and 
baffling winds in the Horse Latitudes, the vessel enters the Trades, and, 
with well-filled sails, rolls away before a sea which seems to threaten to 
mount the taffrai!, It is a feeling in which even the very ship, inanimate 
as she is, seems to partake. The phenomenon has excited the surprise of 
many who ‘ wonder ’at everything ; but the cause and effects are now pret- 
ty well understood, and promise shortly to be much more so. The subject 
is of very great importance; and the attention of scientific men is now ear- 
nestly directed towards that branch of the system and science of navigation 
which seems most imperfect. 

The astronomical part of navigation, on which the place of the vessel de- 
pam has been carried to a considerable degree of perfection; aud our phi- 

osophical mariners, or our mariners philosophically directed, ought now 
more exactly to register currents and winds, their strength and direction, and 
all concomitant circumstances. Without copious experiments, and numer- 
ous matter of-fact statements, we cannot hope to lay the foundations of an 
explanatory system of the Aérian Tides; nor bring the reflections and re- 
searches of such men as Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Pliny, among the an- 
cients, and Galileo, Bacon, Halley, Mead, Toaldo, De Luc, Romme, Dam- 
pier, Capper, Kirwan, Redfield, and Reid, among the moderns, to decisive 
conclusions. 

Trade-winds is the term applied by seamen to certain constant winds blow- 
ing within or near the tropics, because of their great utility in grt mgm na- 
vigation and commerce. They occur in all open seas on both sides of the 
equator, and to the distance of about 30 deg. north and south of it, though 
variable winds are often found within 28 deg. of the Line in the eastern parts 
of the ocean. The same term is given to various luca! and periodical breezes, 
but the strict use of the word trades is applied especially to those winds 
which perpetually blow from one quarter of the compass, under a uniform 
and constantcause. ‘ The general trade-winds,’ says Dampier, ‘are only in 
the Atlantic Ocean which parts Africa and Americs, in the East India Ocean 
and in the Great South Sea;’ the last being the vague geographical denomi- 
nation of the Pacific Ocean, in his day. a 

Though the ancients studied meteorology, and wrote upon its mete 
na, they were unacquainted with trade-winds; indeed they seem to have been 
unknown even to modern seamen up to the time of Columbus, who appears 
to have gathered a notion of them during his residence at the Canaries. Co- 
lumbus was a very observant man, ans it is recorded that in all his voyages 
he was very careful to keep an exact journal of every occurrence which took | 
place ; always specified what winds blew, and how far he sailed with each 
particular wind, . 

He had, however, a difficult task in undertaking his first expedition in 
1492, when he boldly steered due west, over a vast and unknown ocean, 
with no other pilotage than what was based on well-founded hopes and ra- 
tional conjectures. His crew were alarmed, and their terror was not unna- 
tural, at finding that the wind always blew from the north-east and east, 
since they apprehended they would thereby be prevented from retnrning to 
Spain. From this epoch the navigation of the Atlantic, and the trade-winds, 
became familiar to seamen ; and a passage out in their track and a return 
in the region of variable winds, was soon an every-day practice But Gali- 
leo appears to be the first who thought of assigning a reason for the pheno- 
mena; and he, inembracing the Copernican system, considered that the 
trade-winds originated in the revolution of the earth round its axis, and in 
the circumstance that the atmosphere, though it participated in that motion, 
could not follow with equal speed the progress of the dense parte of our pla- 
net, and that a motion in the air was thus produced, which was contrary to 
that of the earth’s rotation. on 

About seventy-six years after this view had been promulgated, Dr. Martin 





Lister started another hypothesis, the which, however, never told. He 
conjectured that the tropical or trade-winds arise, in great part, from the dai- 
ly and constant exhalations of a sea-plant called the Sargasso, or Lenticula 












and elsewhere upon the seas. For the matter of wind, coming 
from the breath of one only plant, must needs be constant and uniform; 
whereas the great variety of trees and plants at land furnishes a confused 
matter of winds. Hence, he adds, it is, that these winds are briskest about 
noon; the sun quickening —— most then, and causing it to breath fast- 
er and more se vatreme Lastly, the direction of this wind from east to 
west, he attributes to the general current of the sea; for a gentle air is ob- 
served to be constantly led along with the stream of ariver: nor must it be 
omitted that every plant is an heliotrope, bending itself after the sun, and 
consequently emits its vapour thitherward ; so that the direction of the trade- 
wind is, in some measure, also owing to the course of the sun. Had Lister's 
satirical and humourous friend, Dr. William King, ye his flapper as 
promptly as he did on another occasion, this opinion never taken rank 
under the imposing Q.E.D. He who wishes to ponder on the profound 
proposition, will find it embalmed in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1683, No. 156. 

To return toasounder pabulum. In the first stages of the trade-wind 
studies, the strongest proof of the Galilean hypothesis was the circumstance 
that they occur = in the lower latitudes, where the terrestrial surface in 
its revolution round its axis has to make a large circle in twenty-four hours, 
and consequently must move with a greater degree of rapidity than in the 
higher latitudes. This opinion was therefore so plausible, that it obtained 
general adoption until 1686, when Captain Halley published his Historical 
Account of Trade-Winds and Monsoons, in the 183rd Number of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. This was a very different essay to that of Lister, which 
almost immediately preceded it ; and the attempt to assign the physical cause 
of those winds was founded upon a very superior basis. Halley had collect- 
ed more extensive information respecting them, and was better qualified for 
handling his materiuls. In weighing his evidence he soon discovered seve- 
ral facts which were incompatible with the axiom of Galileo. The two 
most decisive were, that there were no trade winds close upon the equator, 
where the diurnal motion of the earth is the greatest, and that they are in- 
fluenced by the seasons—circumstances which would not happen if those 
winds were only caused by the action of the globe’s gyrations. 

The facts collected by Halley have not been materially increased in num- 
ber since his time, but they have been determined with additional exactness ; 
and the whole scheme is largely indebted to the close observation given to 
it by the intelligent Dampier. The Halleian theory—seconded by that of 
Hadley*—rests on the well-established principle that wind is only a current 
of air, or a part of our atmosphere in a state of more or less rapid motion, 
and that its principal cause is a partial or local rarefaction of the air by heat. 
It is obvious that when the air is heated it becomes specifically lighter, and 
in this state must ascend ; the less rarified or colder air rushes into its place 
to restore the equilibrium, and thus forms the current of air called wind. If 
the globe were one vast ocean, we might, upon philosophical principles, 
fairly presume upon the resultants. A current of air would naturally fo low 
the course of the sun. But this general effect and circumstance will be modi- 
fied in « hundred ways, when we suppose islands and continents placed in the 
way, of various magnitudes and forms, some flat in their surfaces, others in- 
terrupted and mountainous. The winds cannot then appear as they would 
if the surface of the globe were uniform ; and if in any parts they preserve 
the force and direction which it should seem from theory they ought to have, 
this can only bappen in seas of vast extent. These adinitted data led the 
ingenious M. Romme into general reflections on the great movements of the 
atmosphere—movements which arise from the attraction of the sun, and 
from its heat. The motions derived from the first canse are similar to the 
perturbations in physical astronomy, viz., to those in the moon's orbit; and 
M. Romme has investigated them by nearly the same method as that which 
Newton employed in his eleventh section. Thus, he first finds the force 
with'which an aérian molecule is attracted towards the sun; he then resolves 
this force into two, one tending towards the centre of the earth, and the 
other parallel to a line drawn from the centre to the sun; a second resolu- 
tion is made, and one resolved force tends to or from the centre, and the 
other is tangential. The former force in the production of winds it is not 
necessary to consider, since its chief office is to alter the form of the atmos- 
phere, and to give it a spheroidal shape. The tangential force is that on 
which,the earth being in motion, the winds depend, and is easily computed ; 
it varies as 2 sin. @ cos. 0, or as sin.2 0, 6 being the distance of the sun 
from the zenith of the place. M. Romme again resolves it into two forces, 
one perpendicular to the parallel in which the molecule is situated, the 
other in the direction of the parallel ; aud in the terms of the hour-angle, the 
azimuth, &c., he finds by a on ry process, expression for these forces. 
From those expressions it is easily shown, that, if the earth revolve round 
its axis, currents of air, or wind, must take place; from the east to the west, 
and towards the equator, the last winds must modify the effects of the for- 
mer, which are supposed to arise from the forces acting in the directions of 
parallels to the equator. 

Such is the ingenious formula of M. Romme, and whilst some of our read- 
ers are making its application, we will proceed with the others to the gene- 
ral view of our topic. 

The rarefaction produced in the atmosphere by the apparent diurnal pro- 
gress of the sun is unquestionably the origin of the trade-winds, the heat 
thus eaused ithe air being strong enough to produce thig effect to an ex- 
tent of about60° of latitude. In this immense space of circumference, every 
= of which is presented in succession to the sun, the rarefied air is replaced 

y the colder and denser air which rests over the region contiguous to the 
region of the trade-winds, and this transposition of air is the trade-wind. 
As the difference of the density of the two currents of air which come in 
contact is not great, the wind is of moderate force. If the wind could move 
with a degree of velocity equal to the progress of the sun, it would blow 
from the north on the north of the places which are under the influence of 
the perpendicular rays of the sun, and from the south on the southern side 
of such places; but the velocity of the wind is infinitely less than that of the 
earth, hence it follows that the wind has hardly taken the direction which 
is imparted to it by the rarefaction of one place, when the place of the great- 
est rarefaction has already changed, having proceeded further west. This 
makes the direction of the wind decline to the place of greater rarefaction, 
and thus the northern wind is converted into a north-eastern, and the south- 
ern into a south-eastern wind. If wefurther consider that this process in 
the atmosphere is rapidly extending westward, when not interrupted by 
the intervention of high land. we easily conceive that the quick progress of 
the rarefaction towards the west must insensibly influence still more the di- 
rection of the wind ; and hence it is found that in the western portions of 
the ocean, and also near the equator, the trade-winds blow nearly from due 
east. Those who enter the region of the trades are surprised at the hazy 
atmosphere which it presents, and its freshness. The solution is easy. Heat 
increases evaporation, and renders the atmosphere capable of supporting a 
greater b pear | of moisture than it would do a cooler state; this is a 
powerful agent in the causes which produce a diversity of winds and weather, 
especially to the northward and southward of the tropics, for by this addition 
of moisture the air is more fully expanded, and becomes specifically lighter 
than it could be in some degree of heat ina drier state. ; 

The trade-winds, both in their direction and limits, incline towards the 
sun ur place of greatest rarefaction; that is, when the sun is near the north- 
ern tropic or returning from it, having heated the northern hemisphere, the 
south-east trade-wind declines further from the east point than in the oppo- 
site season, and blows with strength towardathe place of greatest rarefaction, 
and its northern limits reach nearly to, and in some places beyond, the 
equator. The north-east trade-wind at the same time inclines nearer to the 
east point than in the other season, blowing with less strength, and becom- 
ing contracted in its southern limits, which then recede several degrees, 
sometimes even 14 or 15, to the north of the equator. In the opposite sea- 
son, when the southern hemisphere is greatly heated by the sun, the north- 
east trade-wind blows stronger, declines farther from the east point, and 
approaches nearer the equator ; the strength of the south-east trade-wind at 
es same time is considerably diminished by the influence of the sun, and 
approaches some steps nearer to the east point. In either case, it will be 
recollected, the influence of the land, or rather of its temperature, is more 
or less,according to the action of the sun at the particular seasons of the year! 
These effects have been well marked, insomuch that tolerable limits are 
assigned, even to so transitory and capricious an element as the trade-winds. 
So north of the equator they blow in the eastern parts of the ocean from 
the north-east, seldom from the eastward of east-north-east, or from the north. 
ward of north-north-east. In proceeding farther west they become more 
easterly, and often they blow from due east, and sometimes from the south 
of east, but generally they are one or two points north of east. To the south 
of the equator the trade-winds in the eastern part of the ocean blow from 
soutb-east, and usually between south-east and east, but they also decline 
more to due-east iu reaching the western portion of the ocean. They do 
not occur in the vicinity of the continents, but are chiefly separated from 
them by a tract of sea, in which either periodical or variable winds prevail. 
The trade-winds, therefore, are only experienced when we are wall out from 
the land in the open sea. The wind blows with less force and steadiness in 
the eastern than in the western portion of the ocean. It ia also stronger and 
more constant in the hemisphere where the sun is not, than that which is 
exposed to its perpendicular rays; in the latter, however, it is more easterly 
than in the former. The region in which the tradewinds occur is distin- 


* Though Hadley is correct in theory, he is greatly out in many of his de- 
ductions; as, for example. his making the trade-wind blow due east at the 





equator, and stronger there than elsewhere. 


marina, which grows in vast quantities from 13 to 36 deg. north “fatitude, vat 
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one another, do not meet in general, but are divi 
prevail, and also variable light 

from the west, are met wi! This region of the calms is 
distin by a thick foggy air, and frequent rains of short duration at- 
tended by thunder and lightning. 

Lord Bacou sagaciously says, that heat and cold may be considered as the 
hands of nature; the one rarefying, the other contracting bodies. ‘The truth 
of this observation ‘s well cxemplified in the whole theory of the winds, and 
the ifications which 0d undergo. And this brings us to the most 
beautiful principle of the Halleian theory. Every one who has been in the 
trades, must have frequently observed the cl in the hi regions of 
the air, move in a direction contrary to that of the wind below. The sin- 
gularity is thus accounted for by Halley. ‘The equatorial air,’ he observes, 
‘and that of the tropic, to which the sun approaches, being rarefied by heat, 
and pressed upon by the colder air, rises and diffuses itself abeve, forming 
a current in a contrary direction to the subjacent inferior current of the 
colder air ; so that a north-east wind below is attended with a south-east 
wind above, and the contrary.’ According to this statistical principle, the 
heated and rarefied air rises above the more dense portion of the atmosphere; 
and when arrived at a certain clevation above the surface of the globe, it is 
condensed by the cold, but being unable to return to its former place, 
which has been occupied by a colder air from another place, it flows towards 
the poles, or rather those parts which have ——- air to the rarefied 
places; and there isa constant demand for fresh air from the polar regions, 
to replace the heated and highly rarefied air which is raised up in the torrid 
zone. This expanse of the upper air takes a direction opposite to that of the 
trade-winds, namely, to the north-west, from which quarter the greater 
of the air had been derived, which occupied its place within the trade-winds: 
thus two currents of air are found within the limits of the trade-winds, of 
which the lower runs to the south-west north of the equator, ‘and to the 
north-west south of it, and the upper in an opposite direction. In this ve 
beautiful manner a constant action and re-action is maintained, and a kind 
of atmospherical circulation formed, which is adapted tor the preservation 
of animal life. The existence of this aérian counter current had only been 
inferred from theory and the cloud transits ; bat a more decisive argument 
was given in 1812, when the island of St. Vincent seemed rent from clew to 
earing. In the terrific eruption of its well known Morne Soutiriere which 


_ then took place, considerable quantities of ashes and other volcanic matter 


descended on and spread over Barbadoes, an island directly to windward. 
This event excited great surprise, as the trade-wind always blows so stron 
in those parts, fhat vessels sailing from St. Vincent to Barbadoes are diliged 
to make a very circuitous course to reach the place of their destination. It 
is clear that the volcanic matter ejected by the eruption was thrown to such 
an elevation that it reached the counter current, which blowing from the 
west, carried it to Barbadoes. 

The unfortunate Captain Glass, in his History of the Canaries, states that 
during the trade-winds the most elevated pe of those islauds experience 
acontinual westerly wind, which blows with considerable force: and Hum- 
boldt encountered a strong south-western breeze on the summit of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, whilst ull the other parts of the island were under the sway of 
the trade-wind. 

The trade winds are ouly met with on the sea; butin some countries of 
the globe between the tropics, or near them, regular and constant easterly 
winds occur, which may owe their origin to the same cause. These winds 
only occur in extensive level plains, where there is nothing to change their 
force or break their direction, for if the wind comes in contact with high 
land its regular progress is obstructed. The ocean surface is, however, their 
proper field, and where they well earm their soubriquet, and those of the 
Atlantic are especially well-known and worked. On the African side of 
this field the winds are nearest to the sonth, and on the American side 
nearest tothe east. In these seas Halley observed that, when the wind was 
eastward, the weather was gloomy and rainy, with hard gales of wind; but 
when the wind veered to the southward, the weather became serene, with 

entle breezes ‘languishing to a calm,’ as a nautical dandy chalked it on 
thé log-board. 

The principal level tracts of land above alluded to are, the western part of 
the great Sahara, the great plain which is traversed by the lower course of 
the Orinoco, and the plain drained by the Amazonas. These countries are 
contiguous to those parts of the Atlantic Ocean where trade-winds, in gene- 
ral, are regular allthe year round. But thé trade-wind of the ocean and 
the land-winds of the plains do not come into contact with one another. They 
are separated by a space of the globe in which other winds prevail. This 
tract lies upon the ocean, and extends along the coasts of the continents, with 
a greatly varying width, from iuconsiderable to a handred miles. The con- 
tinuity of the easterly winds is evidently interrupted by the difference of 
temperature of the air incumbent on the sea and on land; which difference 
changes with the seasons. At the greatest southern declination of the sun, 
in December and January, the northern boundary of the north-east trade- 
wind of the Atlantic occurs to the south of 25° north latitude, whilst 
in the opposite season, from June to Septeniber, it extends to about: 2 
north lattude. 

Thus we find a tract of sea seven degrees of latitude in width, which is 
alternately exposed to the sway of trade-winds and of variable winds, and 
nearly in the middle of this tract the Canaries are situated; they therefore 
are within the trade-winds for six months, and for the remainder of the 
year without them. Von Buch, in his description of these islands, has giv- 
en an account of the regular manner in which the trade-wind advances to- 
wards the north with the progress of the sun in the northern hemisphere, 
and in which it recedes when the sun passes the equator on its return to the 
southern hemisphere, observing that the south-western-wind, which is al- 
ways found in the upper regions of the atmosphere above the trade-winds, 
does not make its appearance on the south, as may be inferred from the di- 
rection in which it flows, but is first experienced at Madeira, whence it 
gradually advances to Teneriffe and the other Canaries. Whilst this south- 
western-wind advances from north to south it also descends by degrees 
from the upper to the lower regions, and to the ofthe surface globe. On Tene- 
riffe this takes place in October, when the south-west-wind is experienced 
on all mountains 6,000 feet high; but generally one week passes, and some- 
times several weeks, before the south-west-wind sinks to the level of the 
sea. 

There is often an interval of calm between the trade-winds and the oppo- 
site-winds in high latitudes. This is not, however, always the case; for, if 
the trade-wind in its borders be much to the eastward, it frequently changes 
gradually round without an interval of calm. There is quanelly, also, a 
calm in a certgin space between two prevailing winds blowing in opposite 
directions, as between the trade-wind and the westerly wind on the African 
Coast. In the limits of the trade-wind, a dead calm is generally the prelude 
of a storm, and it ought always to be considered a prognostic thereof ; for 
it is known that the conflux of the trade-winds and variable-winds is the cause 
of calms and storms in the tropical regions. But it is by no means an easy 
meteorological problem,to trace these causes and effects through their nume. 
rous variations ; and the shifting trades exact the seaman’s closest study. The 

od aerial current, however, which rejoices the heart of the seaman as he 
oms along with his rigging cracking again to it, is tolerably well known; 
even Dampier, who seems not to have studied Halley, says :— 

‘ Of all the winds before mentioned, I shall endeavour to treat distinctly ; 
beginning with the trade-wind first, which I call the general trade-wind at 
sea ; because al! other trade-winds, whether constant or shifting, seem to 
have their dependence upon some accidental cause, whereas the canse of 
those, be it or it will, seems uniform and constant.’ 

Our object in this sketch is merely to give a broad outline of the grand 
perennial trade-wind, otherwise the regularity of the Monsoons by which 
so many indifferent oriental navigators conduct ships from port to port, offer 

reat temptations. But we recommend those who seek the most exact 

nowledge of them, to refer to the late Captain Horsburgh’s valuable Orien- 
tal directory ; a work which, besides a life of practice and experience in the 
Indian Seas, was only produced after five years of incessant labour. This 
is a noble contribution to the interests of navigation, and may be said sub- 
stantially to have shortened the passage to India; and its decided utility 
may be proved, by the very large demand which occasions its numerous 
editions. It was on his return home from China, on board the Cirencester, 
that this work was ultimately resolved upon ; for, having the good fortune 
to have the late Captain Peter Hay wood Br his fellow-passenger, he follow- 
ed the advice, and accepted the cordial assistance of that experienced officer. 
The late Captain Basil Hall says .— 

‘Indeed I may say, without any fear of contradiction, that this extraordin- 
ary work is one of the most valuable gifts which well-directed industry has 
bestowed ou modern navigation.’ It may truly be asserted that many an 
officer can, with such aid, dispense with his care-worn vigils, and enjoy a 
rest formerly unkuown to him. We, who remember the days of the General 
Quarter Waggoner, can well appreciate this ! 

The equatorial limits of the perennial trade-wind between the meridians 
of 18 and 26 degrees west, have been found, upou a scrutiny of nearly 400 


lowing may be deemed his latest conclusion. 


different ships. The annexed columns exhibit the probable mean: and the 
ast column shows the mean breadth of the interval between the north-east 
and south-east winds. . 












As an example of the use of this table, we may merely say that, in the 
month of January, the north-east trade has been found sometimes to cease 
in the parallel of 10°, and sometimes in that of 3° N. That the probable 
mean of its limit is about 5° N. That the south-east trade, at the same time, 
has been found to cease sometimes at only half a north of the Line, 
and sometimes at fourdegrees. That the probable mean of its limit is, there- 
fore, two de anda quarter. And, that the interval between the assum- 
ed means of the north east and south-east trade-winds is two degree s anda 
quarter: and so of the rest. 
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In the space of variable winds between the trades, exhibited in the last 
column, it has been found that southerly winds prevail more than any other, 
more particularly when the sun has great northern declination. Home- 


ry | ward-bound Indiamen are, therefore, enabled, at this season, to cross the 


space more quickly than those which are outward-bound; which they do, 
in some degree, at all other times. Yet calms and variable winds are expe- 
rienced in every month of the year, within this space ; but the former, which 
are more generatly in the vicinity of the north-east trade, seldom continue 
long. These calms are frequently succeeded by sudden squalls against 
which every precaution should be taken ; as many ships have lost their top- 
masts, and have been otherwise damaged by them. Whirlwinds have some- 
times accompanied these squalls in their first efforts against the resisting at- 
mosphere. It has been stated as probable, that a gale of wind, or storm, 
never happens thereabout far from the land, or near the equator in the open 
ocean, or any part of the globe; although, in its vicinity, sudden gusts of 
wind and whirlwinds are sometimes experienced 
Such ate the stateand conditions of that beautiful problem—the Trane 

Winps.—United Service Magazine. 


AGRIGULLUBB. 


ON THE DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


From Skinner’s edition of an English work on the diseases of Cattle and 
Sheep, we extract some account of one of the most remarkable and fatal 
diseases, that ever made its appearance among “ black cattle.” 

Few diseases have given rise to more, or offered greater difficulties to 
medical investigation than what is emphatically termed the mi/k disease. 

It is to be hoped that it may yet attract the notice of medical men, for the 
season of epidemics, in the midst of the anxieties they occasion, is not always 
the most friendly to a thorough examination of their origin aud discovery of 
their cure. 
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THE DISEASES OF CATTLE. 


One of the most fatal and extraordinary diseases with which any country 
has been infected is that which, in Ohio and other western States, is called 
the Trembles. Professor Drake, of the Transylvania University, and more 
recently Doctor J.J. MclIlhenny, of Springheld, Ohio, have both published 
their views on the subject; and if they have not succeeded in prescribing 
any effectual remedy, it has not been or want of diligence of research and 
an obvious benevolence of motive which do them honour. As resulting 
from the use of the meat and milk of cattle infected with the trembles, is be- 
lieved to occur one of the most terrible diseases to which the human family 
is liable, called the Milk Sickness, alias Sick Stomach, ‘there is,’ says Dr. 
Mclihenny, ‘no disorder that fills the minds of persons residing within the 
infected districts with more horror, with more dread, with more foreboding 
of death, than does this disease.’ He considers the trembles in cattle to be 
clearly of.vegetable origin, that is produced by animals eating the vegetable, 
and through them communicated to the person or animal that partakes either 
of the meat, butter, or milk. 

Dr. T. B. Johnston, whose residence is in Southern Indiana, says that he 
never knew the trembles to prevail where there was not a free growth of 
weeds. ‘ I well know that it is circumscribed, that a small section will pro- 
duce the disease, then an exemption for some distance, when it will again 
recur. So of some farms; a portion will produce it, and the other will not. 
In fact, there is not a county from Floyd to the mouth of the Wabash, and as 
far north as White River, that is exempt from milk sickness; and it often 
occurs in both Southern Illinois and Kentucky. I have never heard of it 
above the 41st degree of north latitude, and it seldom reaches thatline. As 
tothe cause of the trembles, Dr. Mcllhenny, who has devoted much and 
anxious attention to the subject, says that he differs with Professor Drake 
as to the true cause— Our difference, however, consists merely in a name, 
in distinguishing between a different species of plants of the same genus.— 
He appears to be pretty well satisfied that the Rhus Toxicodendron (Poison 
Oak) or Rhus Radicans (Poison Vine) is the plant, that produces the dis- 
ease. 

My firm convictions are that the disease termed sick stomachis produced 
by the Rhus Toxicodendron, or Poison Oak, and that it is a separate and 
distinct species from the Radicans or Poison Vine. It is further stated that 
the Poison Oak never vincs—that it is never seen to take hold on trees, and 
that it grows from one to three feet in height; that it has three, while the 
Radicans or Poison Viue has five leaves. 

Dr. McUlhenny thus sums up the reasons which lead him to consider the 
trembles as the effect of the Rhus J'oxricodendron, or poison oak. 

‘To sum up our conclusions on the cause of milk-sickness, we must be 
allowed to express our decided conviction, that it is produced by the Rhus 
Toxicodendron, or Poison Oak, for the following reasons :— 

1. Sick stomach does not prevail where there is no rhus—that in every 
section of country where none of the small rhus can be foand, there can be 
none of the trembles found. 

Mos It does universally exist where there is an abundance of the smaller 
rhus 

3. It never occurs until vegetation comes forth in the spring. 

4. Where it prevails most, the rhus is in its greatest luxuriance, 

5. After the heavy frosts kill all vegetation, the disease subsides. 

6. It isa well-known fact. that cultivation kills the Poison Oak—entirely 
destroys it. 

7. Itis equally as well established, that animals kept within a well-culti- 
vated enclosure, are perfectly exempt from the disease. 

8. Almost every observant and intelligent individual who has been raised 
amidst the disease, has come to the conclusion, that the Rhus Toxicodendron 
is the cause of milk-sickness. 

9. That it is distinguished from the Radicans, or common Poison Vine, 
by its different number of leaves—also, by its acridness of character. 

10. A certain locality produces the disease, find it where you may, such 
as flat, heavy timber-land, interspersed with hazel and other underbrush, 
which is quite prodnctive of the rhus. 

11. The seldom appearance of the disease on hilly, dry ground, is in con- 
sequence of such a'place not being congenial to the production of that plant, 
so that what little does exist, is not so apt to produce the disease, in conse- 
quence of its unhealthy growth.’ 

The pathology of the ¥ »ase is thus described by the same author ,— 

‘As to the pathology of this disease I know but little. I have treated 
quite a number of cases, but have never been favoured with a post mortem 
examination; consequently, I have had no other means of ascertaining mor- 
bid appearances than that of judging from symptoms; the mere external de- | 
velopments of the internal condition. We are told, however, that in ani- 
mals which die of this disease, the many folds, or mesentery, is in a hard, 
dry condition, and in many cases, perfectly black ; and that all the folds 
which lie enclosed in the bowels, and are in close contact with them, are 





we , | ticularly those that envelope the stomach; and that traces of inflammatory ac- 
journals, English and French, to vary very considerably, even in the same | tion can be frequently discovered the whole length of the intestinal canal 
months of the year. The results were tabulated by Horsburgh, and the fol- | but the greateramount, those that have left the deepest marks, are to be 


: oncl In this table the columns of | seen in and around the stomach and duodenum. 
extremes show the uncertain termination of trade-winds, as experienced in | 


; are to be seen in the human subject. So far, however, as my opinion goes, 


frequently in such a brittle condition, that they can be readily broken, par- 


‘If this should be a true condition of the morbid appearances of the animal, 
which we are satisfied it is, we may reasonably expect that the same results 


of that organ, particularly confined tothe mucous coat; that inflammation con- 
porn ickens the mucous lining to such an extent, that it closes, in 





to its severity, the passage from the stomach to the bowels. [am 

that there is inflammation dow to the part ef the bowels, but 
,imaslight degree. 1 do not believe the entire force of the 

upon the stomach, and perhaps, duodenum. | 

‘From what observation I have been able to make upon the subject, I am 
inclined to the opinion that the lower portions of the bowels remain, mea- 
surably, ifnot entirely, exempt from rfl wairene Be that it is entirely a dis- 
ease of the stomach; that in proportion to the severity with which 
that is attacked, in that proportion will the chylopetic viscera be- 


come ed. 
, is the constipated condi- 


‘Another proof that the disease is i 
tion of the bowels. There could not be sucha dry and hardened condition 
of the feeal ye produced by any other derangement, excepting that of 
i ry action. ' 

‘I have been led to make these remarks, in consequence of an opinion 
that is prevalent with some of our practitioners, that the disease is nervous; 
that the great gastric irritability is, or might be, attributed to nervous ex- 
citemeut. This, to me, appears impossible; for, if the nerves ef the sto- 
mach were in such a morbid condition, acting under such a powerful excite- 
ment as to produce such distressing symptoms, would not the brain become 
sympathetically affected? Would we not have an t case of Phroni- 
tis?) Whereas, the mind, generally, remains quiet. We sometimes see 
mental depression, but rarely ever mental aberration.’ 

Professor Drake enumerates the animals liable to this disease, as the cow, 
horse, sheep, hog, dog, goat (doubtful), and the mule buzzard. ‘The char- 
acteristic symptoms,’ says he, ‘ are so much alike in all, that an account of 
them in one of the species will serve for the whole,’ and he selects the 
cow. ‘ 

‘In the earliest stages of this malady, in the cow, it may not display its 
existence, if the attack be not violent and the annimal left to itself; for in 
the beeaning: as in all stages ofthe disorder, the appetite seems to be un- 
impaired, the thirst not increased. Even this early stage, sot less than 
the more advanced, appears, however, to be attended with constipation of 
the bowels. The animal atlength begins to mope and droop, to walk slow 
er than its fellows, and to falter in its gait. If, under these circumstances, 
it should be driven, and attempt to run, the debility and stiffness of its mus- 
cles are immediately apparent. It fails rapidly, trembles, pants, and some- 
times seems blind, as it runs against obstacles, but this may arise from ver- 
tigo; at length it falls down, lies onits side quivering, is not perhaps, 
able to rise tor several hours, sometimes never. Now and then, the quiver- 
ing amounts to a slight convulsion. When the disease is not violent, the 
animal, after a longer or shorter period, isagain on its feet; but.its capacity 
for muscular effort is greatly impaired, and, if hurried in the slightest de- 

, it is seized with trembling and stiffuess, and may even fall again. Of 
the state of the circulation, when it lies seriously ill, brt little is known, as 
the pulse has not been inspected. One observer perceived that the nose of 
a heifer was hot, but others have found that part and the skin generally cool. 
Perhaps their observations were made in different stages of the disease.— 
While lying unable to walk, the animal will still eat treely, and also take 
drink, but does not seem to have any excessive thirst. Its costiveness con- 
' tinues to the last, when the malady goes on to a fatal termination. Of the 
symptoms which precede dissolution we could not obtain a satisfactory ac- 
count. Our witnesses generally declared, however, that the abdomen does 
not swell in any stage of the disease. When it assumes a chronic form, the 
} animal is’ liable, for weeks and even months, to muscaler infirmity under 
| exercise, looks gaunt and thin, its hair assumes a dead appearance, and 
| sometimes falls off in considerable quantities, especially from the neck.’ 

Finally, as to the remedy for this dreadful disorder in cattle, we quote 
Professor Drake—Dr. Mcl!henny’s observations applying to the treatment 
of milk-sickness in the human subject—and then append the article on 
mad-itch and black-foot from Governor Vance with the following introduc- 

remarks :—+ 

‘ Treatment of the I'rembles.—We met with no medical gentleman who 
had subjected animals labouring under this disease to a systematic, or even 
varied entpirical treament. All the people of the district have one and the 
same indication to fulfil, that of opening the bowels. When this can be effect- 
ed, the animal, they say, scarcely ever dies—when it cannot, death occurs 
For the fulfilment of this indication, —_ salts has been administered in 
very large quantities, even to pounds, but without effect. Drenches of lard 
and varions mixtures have also been given, w#h no satisfactory result.— 
Judge Harold, near South Charleston, has exhibited calomel followed by 
lard—no essential benefit. Dr. Toland has administered the oil of turpen- 
tine, doses of eight, twelve and sixteen ounces, withont advantage. “An 
| opinion is prevalent that drenching animals injures them by causing them to 

struggle. On the whole, we found among the people of the district a total 
want of confidence in all kinds of cathartic medicines ; and an exclusive reli- 
ance on Judian-corn. Some preferred old corn, same new, and others that 

which had been frost-bitten. This is fed to all those species of animals that 
dete accustomed to eat it, «md js said never to. be refused. The more the 
| animal will eat, the greater is the hope of the owner. It is said to produce 
| purging, when every other means have failed, and then, it is affirmed, re- 
covery is almost certain. On these points we found but one opinion in the 
district. Several of its physicians, after trying other things, had, with the 
people, settled down on this. 

‘We found blood-letting not in favour. Dr. Toland supposes it has, gen- 
erally, been employed at too late a period. Many non-professional persons 
spoke of having resorted to it without advantage, and some thonght it had 
done harm. 

‘Throughout the disease, rest is considered a sine qua son to the favonra- 
ble effect of any measure, and of itself, in mild cases, sufficient; that is, if 
they be not aggravated by exercise, the disease will wear itself out, or spon- 
taneously subside.’ 

Other diseases of cattle which prevail in Ohio and the West have been 
thus described to us by Governor Vance of Obio, a gentleman alike distin- 
— for the study and the practice of what is useful and wmiable, rather 
than the ornamental—hence his great and deserved popularity. 

From Governor Vance, of Ohio. 


{Map I1tcu.—The effect of cattle following hogs that are fed on green 
corn, cut up and thrown to them when in the roasting-ear state, is very fatal. 
The hogs will chew the corn-stalk, and extract all the sap, and then throw it 
out. These fibres thus thrown out, with all the sap extracted, will be eat- 
en yoraciously hy the cattle. It contains no nutriment to give fermentation 
to enable the animal to ruminate ; and it thus lays inactive in the many 
folds, or stomach ; becomes perfectly compact and undigestible ; creates 
fever, and in the end destroys the animal. 

Cattle destroyed by eating these fibres of the corn-stalk will first show 

the symptom by a wild stare of the eye, and in its first stages will frequent- 
ly become cross, and even attack their keepers. They will begin to rub 
the nose and head against the fence until the skin and flesh are torn and 
lacerated in a most frightful manner, and in the end die iu great misery. I 
have lost many fine cattle in this way, and have never been able to save one 
thus afflicted. The entire symptoms are similar to what is called the mad- 
itch, which I have no doubt is created by the same cause, by taking 
into the many folds indigestible matter incapable of fermentation and ru- 
mination. 
Biack Foot.—There is a late complaint amongst our cattle in the west, 
called the black foot. It is fatal to stock, destroying them in a few hours.— 
The attack is generally in the fere leg or foot; the animal becomes stiff, 
moves with great difficulty, the flesh turning black from the foot to the body 
causing mortification and immediate death. This disease has never been in, 
my stock, and I only speak of it from information; but it is said to be very 
fatal, and as far as I have heard we are without acure or preventive to arrest 
its progress. ] 
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From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MK. CAUDLE JOINS A CLUB—“ THE SKYLARKS.” 


I’m sure a poor woman had better be in her grave than married! That 
is, if she can’t be married to a decent man! No; I don’t care if you are 
tired, | shan’t let you go tosleep. No, and [ won’t say what I have to say 
in {the morning: I'll say it now. It’s all very well for you to come home at 
what time you like—it’s now half-past twelve—and expect [’m to hold my 
tongue, aud let you go tosleep. Whatnextl wonder. A woman had bet- 
ter be sold for a slave at once. 

And so you’ve gone and joined a club! The Skylarks inde ed! A ™ 
ty Skylark you'll make of yourself! But | won't stay and be ruinec by 
you. No; I'm etetentaekal that. I'll go and take the dear children, and 
you may get who you like to keep your house. That is, 45 long as you have 
a house to keep—and that wets long, Iknow. 

How any decent man can go and spend his nights in a tavern! Oh, yes, 
Mr. Caudle, I dare say you do go for rational conversation. | I should like 
to know how many of you would care for what you call rational conversa- 
tion, if you had it without your filthy brandy-and-water ; yes, and your more 
filthy tobacco smoke. I’m sure the last time you came home, | had the 
hendathe fora week. ButI know who it is that’s taking you to destruction. 
It’s that}brute Prettyman. He has broken his own wife’s heart, ana now be 





i believe that the poison, when taken into the stomach, produces inflammation 


wants to-—but don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle; I'll not have ~*~ peace of 
mind destroyed by the best man that ever trod. Oh, yes! I know you 
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. an affectionate father.’ J—l 
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Geatrene:ie _ can appear well to all the world—but the world 
Beko dieteiaes tn Vabgundeeans Iv shall know it, though—that I’m de- 
termined. 


How any man can leave his own happy fireside to go and sit and smoke 
and drink, and talk amd ae who wouldn’t one of em lift a finger to 
gave bim trom hangin w ne man can leave his wife—and a _ “— 
too, though I say i ra ae a eee be it’s disgraceful, Mr. 
Caudle ; t's utiedeg: o man who had the least love for his wife could 
do it, 

And | suppose this is to be the case every Saturday? But I know what 
T'ildo. Iknow—it’s no use, Mr. Caudle, your calling me a creature ; 
I’m not such a fool as to be coaxed in that way. No; if you want to go to 
sleep, you should come home in Christian time, and not at half past twelve. 
There was atime when you was a decent man, and didn’t go among Hea- 
ven knows who, drinking and smoking, and making what you call your 
jokes. I never heard any good 
respectable tradesman does. But I know what [’ll do; I'll scare away 


yr Skylarks. The house serves liquor after twelve of a Saturday; and if | and mustachios of course. He could find no room in all Newman Street 


don’t write to the aaperen and have the licence taken away, I’ m not 
night. Yes, you may call me a foolish woman; but 

r. Caudle, it’s you who are ish man; or, worse than a foolish 
man,—you're a wicked one. If you were to die to-morrow—and le 
who go to public houses do all they can to shorten their lives—I should like 
to know who would write upon your tombstone, ‘A tender husband and 
d have no such falsehoods told of you, | can as- 

sure you. : 
Going and spending your money, and—nonsense ! don’t tell me—no, if 
you were to ten times swear it, | wouldn’t believe that you spent only eigh- 
teen pence ona Saturday. Youcan’t be all those hours and only spend eigh- 


teen pence. I know better; I’m not quite a fool, Mr. Caudle. A great | determined to take u 


deal you could have for eighteen pence! And all the club married men and 


. fathers of families. The more shame for’emi! Skylarks, indeed! They | ed his behaviour before the pictures. At the tragic. swaggering, theatrical, 
should call themselves Vultures ; for they can only do as they do by robbing | historical pictures, he yawned; before some of the grand flashy la’ 


their innocent wives and children, Eighteen pence a week! And if it 


was ouly that—do you know what fifty-two eighteen pences come to in 4 | or pathos, or some easy little copy of nature, the youth stood in pleased 
year? Do you ever think of that, and see the gowns 1 wear? I’m sure I | coutemplation, the nails of his highlows seemed to be screwed into the floor 
can't, out of the house money, buy myself a pincushion; though I’ve want- | there, and his face dimpled over with grins. 


ed one these six months. No—anot so much asa ball of cotton. But what 
do you care, so you can get your brandy and water? Then there's the girls, 
too—the things they want! They're never dressed like other people’s chil- 


dren. Butit’s all the same to their father. Oh, yes! So he can go with | lamentable imbecility of thought. Their heroism is borrowed from the 


his Skylarks, they may wear sackcloth for pinafores and packthread for gar- 
ters. 

You'd better not let that Mr. Prettyman come here, that’s all; or, rather, 
you had better bring him here once. Yes, [ should like to see him. He 
wouldn’t forget it. A man, who, I may say, only lives and moves in a spit- 
toon, A man who hasa pipe in his mouth as constant as his front teeth. A 
sort of tavern-king, with a lot of fools, like you, to laugh at what he thinks 
his jokes, and give him consequence. No, Mr. Caudle, no; it’s no use for 

our telling me to go to sleep, for I won't. Go to sleep, indeed! I’msure 
it’s almost time to get up. I hardly know what’s the use of going to bed 
at all now. 

The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose you'll be buying a ‘ Little Warbler,’ and, 
at your time of life, be trying to sing. The ks will sing next. A 
pretty name you'll getin the neighbourhood; and,. in a very little time, a 
nice face you'll have. Your nose is getting redder already: and you've just 
one of the noses that liquor always fies to. You don'tsee it’s red? No, 
I dare say not—but J see it; see a great many things you don’t. And so 
you'll goon. In alittle time, with your brandy and water—don’t tell me 
that you only take two small glasses; I know what men’s two small glasses 
are: in a little time you'll havea face all over as if it was made of red cur- 
rent jam. And I should like to know who’s to endure you then? I won't, 
and so don’t think it. Don’t come to me. 

Nice habits, toc, people learn at clubs! There’s Joskins; he was a de- 
cent creature once, and now I’m told he’s more than once box'd his wife’s 
ears. He's a Skylark, too. And I suppose, some day, you'll be trying to 
box my ears? Don’t attempt it, Mr. Caudle; I say, don’t attempt it. Yes— 
it’s all very well for you to say you don’t mean it ; but I only say again, den’t 
attempt it. You'd rue it till the day of your death, Mr. Caudle. 

Going and sitting for four hours at a tavern! What men, ualess they have 
their wives with them, can find to talk about, I can’t think. No good, of 
course. 

Eighteen pence a week—and drinking brandy and water enough to 
swim a boat! And smoking like the funnel of a steamship! And I can’t 


afford myself so much asa piece of tape ! It’s brutal, Mr. Caudle; it’s ve- 
ve-ry—bru—tal. 


‘ And,’ says a note in the manuscript, by Mr. Caudle, ‘here, thank heaven, 
yawning, she fell asleep.’ ’ 





—_—— 
PICTURE CRITICISM—“CUTTING UP.” 


A Letter from Michael Angelo Titmarsh, al Illustrissimo Signor, il Mio 
Signor Colendissimo, Augusto Ha Arve, Pittore in Rema. 


Iam going to fulfil the promise, my dear Augusto, which ! uttered, with 
faltering voice and streaming eyes, before I stepped into the old courier’s 
vehicle, which was to bear me from Rome to Florence. Can | forget that 
night—that parting ? Gaunter stood by so affected, that for the last quarter 
of an hour he did not swear once; Flake’s emotion exhibited itself in audi- 
ble sobs; Jellyson said ht, but thrust a bundle of Torlonia’s four-baioc- 
chi cigars into the band of the departing friend ; and you yourself were so 
deeply agitated by the event, that you took four glasses of absinthe to string 
up your nerves for the fatal moment. Strange vision of ~ days !—for 
vision it seems to me now. And hayel been in Rome really and truly ?— 
Have | seen thegreat works of my Christian namesake the Buonarotti family, 
and the light arcades of the Vctican? Have I seep the glorious Apollo, 
and that other divine fiddle-player whom Raphael painted? Yes the 
English dandies swaggering on the Pincian Hill! Yes—and have eaten 
woodcocks and drank Ovieto hard by the huge, broad-shouldered Pantheon 
Portico, in the comfortable parlours of the Falcone. Do you recollect that 

h L made at Bertini’s in proposing the health of the Pope of Rome on 
Christmas-day ? do you remember it? I don’t. But his holiness, no doubt, 
heard of the oration, and was flattered by the compliment of the illustrious 
English traveller 

I went to the exhibition of the Royal Academy lately, and all these remi- 
niscences rushed back on a sudden with affecting volubility ; not that there 
‘was anything in or out of the gallery which put me specially in mind of 
sumptuous and liberal Rome ; but in the great room wasa picture of a fel- 
low in a broad Roman hat, in a velvet Roman coat, and large yellow musta- 
chios, and that prodigious scowl which young. artists assume when sitting 
for their portraits—he was one of our set at Rome; and the scenes of the 
winter came back pathetically to my mind, and all the friends of that season, 
Orifice and his sentimental songs; Father Giraldo and his poodle, and Mac 
Brick, the trump of bankers. Hence the determination to write this letter ; 
but the hand is crabbed, and the postage is dear, and instead of despatchi 

it by the mail, I shall send it to you by means of the printer, knowing veal 
that Fraser's Magazine is eagerly read at Rome, and not (on account of its 
morality) excluded in the Index E.cpurgatorius. 

And it will be doubly agreeable to me to write to you regarding the fine 
arts in England, because [ know, my dear Augusto, that you have a thorough 
contempt for my oplalen<-tadeod, for that of all persons, excepting, of 
course, one whose name is already written in this sentence. Such, howev- 
ér, is uot the feeling respecting my critical powers in this country ; here 
they know the merit of Michael Angelo Titmarsh better, and they say, ‘ He 
paints so badly, that, hang it! he must be a good judge ;’ in the latter part 
of which opinion , of course I agree. 

You should ha ve seen the consternation of the fellows at my arrival !—of 
our dear brethren who thought | was safe at Rome for the season, and that 
their works, exh bited in May, would be spared the dreadful ordeal of my 
ferocious eye. When I entered the club-room in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
called fora glass of brandy and water like a bomb-shell, you should have 
secu the terror of some ofthe assembled! They knew that the frightful 
projectite just launched into their club-room must byrs¢ in the natural course 
of things. Who would be struck down by the explosion? was the thought 
of every one. Some of the hypocrites welcomed me meanly back, some of 
the timid trembled, some of the savage and guilty muttered curses at my ar- 
rival. You should have seen the ferocious looks of Daggerly, for example, 
as he scowled at me from the supper-table, and clutched the trenchant wea- 
pon with which he was dissevering his toasted cheese. 

From the period of My arrival uutil that of the opening of the various gal- 
leries, I maintained with the artists every proper affability, but still was not 
too familiar. : it is the custom of their friends before their pictures are sent 

in to the exhibitions, to visit the painter’s works at their private studios, and 
there encourage them by saying, ‘ Bravo, Jones (I don't mean Jones, R.A., 
for I defy any man to say bravo to him, but Jones in general)!’ ‘Tomkins, 
this is your greatest work !" ‘Smith, my boy, they must elect you an asso- 
ciate for this!’ and so forth. These harmless banalities of compliment pass 
between the painters and their friends on such occasions. I. myself, have 


a 
ag 
come to a man who cared about jokes. No | ing class and size, to the great profit of the paper-stretchers both in Paris 






Toul ene opt a gr rt eli ery or 
wou see their pictures in the i leries, judge them in the 
fair race with their neighbours. This oe som conduct of mine 
filled all the Berners Street and Fitzroy Square district with terror. 

As | am writing this after having had my fill of their works, so ope 
exhibited in the country, at a distance from catalogues, my only of re- 
ference being an orchard whereof the trees are now bursting into full blos- 
som—it is probable that my remarks will be rather general than particular, 
that I shail only discourse about those pictures which I especially remem- 
ber, or, indeed, upon any other point suitable to my honour and your de- 
lectation. 

1 wentround the galleries with a young friend of mine, who, like your- 
self at present, has been a stadent of ‘ High Art’ at Rome. He had been a 

t pil of Monsieur Ingres, at Paris. He could draw rude figures of eight feet 
to a nicety, and produced many heroic compositions of that pleas- 
and Rome. He came back from the latter place a year since, with his beard 


and Soho big enough to hold him and his genius, and was turned out of a de- 
cent house because, for the purposes of art, he wished to batter down the 
ere between the two drawing-rooms he had. His great cartoon 

t year (whether it was Caractacus belore Claudius, or a scene from the 
Vicar of Wakefield, | won't say) failed somehow. He was a good deal cut 
up by the defeat, and went into the country to his relations, from whom he 
returned after a while, with his mustachios shaved, clean linen, and other 
signs of depression. He said (with a hollow laugh) he should not commence 
on his great canvass this year, aud so gave up the completion of his compo- 
sition of ‘ Boadicea addressing the Iceni;’ quite a cant subject, which, with 
that ingenuity and profound reading which distinguishes his brethren, he had 


Well, sir, this ie I went to the exhibitions together, and [ watch- 


ndscapes, 
he stood without the least emotion; but before some quiet scenes of hamour 


‘ These little pictures,’ said he, on being questioned, ‘ are worth a hundred 
times more than the big ones. Jn the latter yuu see sigus of ignorance of 
every kind, weakness of hand, poverty of invention, carelessness of drawing, 


theatre, their sentiment is so maudlin that it makes you sick. I see no 
po Le of thought or of minds strong and genuine enough to cope with 
elevated subjects. No individuality, no novelty, the decencies of costume 
(my friend did not mean that the figures we were looking at were naked, 
like Mr Etty’s, but that they were dressed out of all historical propriety.) 
are disregarded ; the people are striking attitudes, as at the Coburg. There 
is something painful to me in this naive exhibition of incompetency, this im- 
becility that is so unconscious of its own failture. If, however, the aspiring 
men don’t succeed, the modest do; and what they have really seen or ex- 
perienced, our artists can depict with successful accuracy and delightful 
skill. Hence.’ says he, ‘I would sooner have So-and-so’s little sketch (‘ A 
Donkey on a Common,’) than What-d’ye-call-’em’s enormous picture (‘ Sir 
Walter Manny and the Crusaders discovering Nova Scotia),’ a prefer yon- 
der uupretending sketch, ‘ Shrimp-Catchers, Morning, (how exquisitely the 
long and level sands are touched off! how beautifully the morning light 
touches the countenances of the fishermen, and illumines the rosy features 
of the shrimps !*) to yonder pretentious illustration from Spenser, ‘ Sir Bo- 
tibol rescues Una from Sir Uglimore in the Cave of the Enchantress Ichthyo- 
saura. 

I am only mentioning another’s opinion of these pictures, and would not 
of course, for my own part, wish to give pain by provoking comparisons 
that must be disagreeable to some persons. But I could not help agreeing 
with my young friend, and saying :-— 

‘ Weil, then, in the name of goodness, my dear fellow, if you only like what 
is real, and natural, and unaffected —if upon such works you gaze with de- 
light, while from more pretentious performers you turn away with weari- 
ness, why the duce must you be in the heroic vein? Why don’t you do 
what you like ?”’ 

The young man turned round on the iron heel of his high-lows, and walked 
down stairs clinking them sulkily. 

There are a variety of classes and divisions into which the works of our 
geniuses may be separated. There are the heroic pictures, the theatrical 
heroic, the religious, the historical sentimental, the historical familiar, the 
namby-pamby, and so forth. 

Among the heroic pictures of course Mr Haydon’s ranks the first, its size 
and pretensions call for that place. It roars out to you as it were with a 
Titanic voice from among all the competition to public tavour, “ Come and 
look at me.” A broad shouldered, swaggering, hulking archangel, with 
those rolling eyes and distending nostrils which belong to the species of 
sublime caricature, stands scowling on a sphere from which the devil is just 
descending bound earthwards. Planets, comets, and other astronomical 
ey pom roll and blaze round the pair and flame in the new blue sky.— 

here is something burly and bold in this resolute genius which will attack 
only enormous subjects, which will deal with nothing but the epic, some- 
thing respectable even in the defeats of such characters. I was looking the 
other day at Southampton at a stont gentleman in a green coat and white 
hat, who a year or two since fully believed that he could walk upon the wa- 
ter, and set off in the presence of a great concourse of people upon his super- 
marine journey. There is no need to tell you that the r fellew gota 
wetting and sank amidst the jeers of all his beholders. I think commana, 
they should not have laughed at that honest ducked gentleman, they should 
have respected the faith and simplicity which led him unhesitatingly to ven- 
ture upon that watery experiment; and so, instead of laughing at Haydon, 
which you and I were just about to do, let us check our jocularit , and give 
him credit for his great earnestness of purpose. _[ begin to find the world 
growing more pathetic daily, and laugh less every year of my life. Why laugh 
at idle hopes, or vain purpose, or utter blundering self-confidence? “Let us 
be gentle with them henceforth: who knows whether there may not be 
something of the sort chez nous? But {am wandering from Haydon and 
his big picture. Let us hope somebody will buy. Who, I cannot tell; it 
will not be for a chapel ; it is too big for a house: [ have it—it might answer 
7? ga up over a carayan at a fair, if a travelling orrery were exhibited in- 
side. .* 
This may be sheer impertinence and error, the picture may suit some 
tastes, it does 7'he Times for instance, which pronounces it to a noble 
work of the highest art ; whereas the Post won't believe it a bit, and passes 
aoe with scorn Whata comfort it is that there are different tastes then, 
and that almost all artists have thus a chance of getting a livelihood some- 
how! Thereis Martin, for another instance, with his brace of pictures about 
Adam and Eve, which [ would venture to place in the theatrical-heroic class. 
One looks at those strange pieces and wonders how people can be found to 
admire, and yet they do. Grave old people, with chains and seals, look 
dumb-foundered into those vast perspectives, and think the apex of the sub- 
lime is reached there. In one of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s novels there is a 
passage to that effect.. I forget where, but there is a new edition of them 
coming out in single volumes, and am positive you will find the sentiment 
somewhere: they come up to his conceptions of the sublime, they answer 
his ideas of beauty of the Beautiful as he writes witha large B. He is him- 
self an artist and a man of genius. What right have we poor devils to 
question such an authority? Do _ recollect how we used to laugh in 
the Capitol at the Domenichino Sybil which this same author praises so en- 
thusiastically ? a wooden, pink-faced, goggle-eyed, ogling creature, we said 
it was, with no more beauty or sentiment than a wax doll. But this was 
our conceit, dear Augusto; on subjects of art, perhaps, there is no reasoning 
after all: or who can tell why childreu have a passion for lollypops, and this 
man worships beef while t’other adores mutton? To the child lollypops 
may be the truthful and beautiful, and why should not some men find Mar- 
tin’s pictures as much to their tastes as Milton? 

Another instance of the blessed variety of tastes may be mentioned here 
advantageously; while, as you have seen, The T'imes awards the palm to 
Haydon, and Sir Lytton exalts Martin as the greatest painter of the English 
school, The Chronicle, quite as well informed, no doubt, says that Mr. 
Eddis is the great genius of the present season, and that his picture of Moses’s 
mother parting with him before leaving him in the baluehes is a great and 
noble composition. 

This critic must have a taste for the neat and agreeable, that is clear. Mr. 
Eddis’s picture is nicely coloured ; the figures in fine clean draperies, the sky 
a bright clean colour; Moses’s mother is a handsome woman; and as she 
holds her child to her breast for the last time, and lifts up her fine eyes to 
heaven, the beholder may be reasonably moved by a decent bourgeois com- 
passion ; a handsome woman parting from-her child is always an object of 
proper sympathy: but as for the greatness of the picture as a work of art, 
that is another question of tastes again. This picture seemed to me to be 
essentially a prose composition, not a poetical one. It tells you no more 
than you can see. It has no more wonder or poetry about it than a police 

report or a newspaper paragraph, and should be placed, as I take it, in the 





uttered many such civil phrases in former years under like circumstances. 
But it is different now. Fame has its privations as well as its pleasures. 
The friend may see his co mpanions in private, but the Jun: 


her : - iE must not pay 
visits tohis clients. 1 sta'd away from the afeliers of all the artists (at least 


historic-sentimental school, which is pretty much followed in England—nay, 
as close as possible to the namby-pamby quarter. 
Of the latter sort there are some illustrious examples; and as it is the fash- 
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silver tea-spoon —o hampion of suffe ine 
ize of anew silver to Mr. tc ering 
innocence, for his + Governess.’ That picture is more decidedly 
spoony than, perhaps, any other of this present season ; aud the subject seems 
to be a favourite with the artist. We have had the ‘Governess” one year 
before, or a variation of her under the name of ‘ The Teacher,’ or vice versa - 
The Teacher’s young pupils are at play in the garden, she sits sadly in the 
school-room, there she sits, poor dear! the piano is open beside her, and 
(oh, harrowing thought !) ‘ Home, sweet home !’ is open in the music-book. 
She sits and thinks of that dear place, with asheet of black-edged note-paper 
in her hand. They have brought her her tea and bread and butter on a 
tray. She has drank the tea, she has not tasted the bread and lm'ter. 
There isa pathos for you! there is art! This is, indeed, a love for lollypops 
with a vengeance, a regular babyhood of taste, about which a man with a 
maaly stomach may be allowed to protest a little peevishly, and implore the 
public to give up such puling food. 
There isa gentleman in the Octagon Room who, to be sure, runs Mr. 
Redgrave rather hard, and should have a silver pap-spoon at any rate, if the 
tea-spoou is irrevocably awarded to his rival. The Octagon Room prize is 
a picture called the ‘ Arrival of the Overland Mail.’ A lady is in her bed- 
chamber, a portrait of her husband, Major Jones, (cherished lord of that 
bridal apartment, with its drab-curtained bed), hangs on the wainscot in 
the distance, and you see his red coat and mustachios gleaming there between 
the wardrobe and the wash-stand. But where is his lady? She is on her 
knees by the bedside, her face has sunk into the feather-bed ; her hands are 
clasped agonisingly together ; a most tremendous black-edged letter has just 
arrived by the overland mail. It is all up with Jones. Well, let us hope 
she will marry again, and get over her grief for poor J. 
Is not there something naive and simple in this downright way of excit- 
ing compassion ? I saw people looking at this pair of pictures evidently 
with yearning hearts. The great geniuses who invented them have not, 
you see, toiled in vain. They can command the sympathies of the public, 
they have gained Art-Union prizes let us hope, as well as those humble im- 
aginary ones which I have just awarded, and yet my heart is not naturally 
hard, though it refuses to be moved by such means as are here employed. 
If the simple statement of a death is to harrow up the feelings, or to claim 
the tributary tear, mon Dieu! a man ought to how) every morning over the 
newspaper obituary. If we are to cry for every governess who leaves 
home, what a fund of pathos 7'he J'imes advertisements would afford daily ; 
we might weepdown whole columns of close type. I have said before i 
am growing more inclined to the pathetic daily, but let us in the name of 
goodness make a stand some where, or the namby-pamby of the world will 
become unendurable; and we shal! melt away ina deluge of blubber.— 
This drivelling, hysterical sentimentality, itis surely the critic’s duty togrin 
down, to shake any man roughly by the shoulder who seems dangerously 
affected by it, and, not sparing his feelings in the least, tel] him he is a fool 
for his pains, to have no more respect for those who invent il, but expose 
their error with all the downrightness that is necessary. 


ee rena aa re 
ve, 


——g———— 

M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
The brilliant reputation achieved by M. de Meyer, as a pianiste, both on 
the continent and among ourselves, has caused his great merits as a compo- 
ser to be, in some measure, overlooked. Another reason, perhaps, for this 
neglect is to be tound in the light and unpretending character of his compo- 
sitions, which, however, are full of the most charming ideas, the most bril- 
liaut traits, and the most animated and stirring melodies. Among the most 
pleasing and original of these compositions are two little notturni, entitled 
Depart et Retour, that are full of that charm which depends on a due un- 
ion of grace and movement. The adagio ef Le Depart expresses, in the 
most tonching manner, the griefs of separation, chiefly, however, by means 
of the harmony, though the melddy is distinguished by the same character. 
Le Retour, on the other hand, is an allegretio that is fall of joy and anima- 
tion. Nothing is deficient in these two charming pieces, which have the 
additional merit of being peculiarly characteristic of the author, whose mu- 
sical life might be ty ‘ified by their title—Depart et Retour. 

The xotturno entited Hortense is remarkable for its calin, sweet, and ear- 

nest tone—that of a heart luxuriating in the happiness of a mutual passion 
and an accomplished purpose. After awhile, however, the irrepressible de- 
sire of the composer for inovement and action causes him to introduce a new 
melody, which is varied and ornamented by a thousand caprices of harmo- 
ny, running through six entire pages ; and at last he breaks into a third, in 
the form of a valse, which closes the composition in the most brilliant and 
dramatic manner. 
The Galop de Bravoure (a somewhat unintelligible title) is unquestiona- 
bly a galop for the fingers ; at all events, the composer so proceeds through 
eight pages of the most brilliant improvisation—such at least it would seem 
—which, however, carries the hearer with it in the most irresistible man- 
ner. The style of this compositioa belo ngs neither to the classical nor the 
romandic, but to the brilliant—the style of youth, of freshness, of anima- 
tion, of verve—a style perfectly new, and only to be executed by that equal- 
ly ne w method of performance of which it offers at once the model and the 
result. 





Summary, 


Danisu Possessions 1n Inpia.—The Coperhagen Journal of the 17th 
publishes the text of a convention concluded at Calcutta on the 2nd of last 
February, relative to the sale of the Danish possessions in India. The pos- 
sessions sold are, the town of Tranquebar and its districts on the coast of 
Coromandel ; Serampore, in Bengal; a territory in Balassore, and all the 
Royal domains in those possessions. The price of sale is 1 1-4 millions oi 
rupees. 


Surrression oF tue Stave-Trape.—The Lords of the Admiralty have 
he directious to construct two small iron steam vessels, of under 200 tons 

urthen, and of light draught of water, to be propelled by the screw; each 
of them is to carry in midships a long gun, to act upon a pivot. It is suppos- 
ed that they are dontent for the suppression of slavery on a particular — 
of the coast of Africa, where it is now necessary for a look-out to be kept 
in open boats on account of shoal water. 


An immense halibut, 7 feet long, and weighing 171 lb., was exhibited 
alive in Liverpool fish market on Thesday. It was caught on the coast, and 
was cut up in honour of the Queen’s birthday celebration. 

In is stated in the French papers, that serious differences exist between the 
Minister of Marine and the Prince de Joinville, and that the Prince is about 
to publish a second notice concerning the steam navy, respecting which the 
differences have arisen, 

The attaché of the French legation at Munich, who has been suspended 
from his fanctions by M. Guizot, for having been engaged in a duel, is said 
to be the Baron Espiard de Colonge. His adversary was M. D’ Almeida, 
Chamberlain of the Dowager Empress of Brazil. The duel was fought 
with swords, and M. Colonge received a slight wound near the eye. 


The King of the French has just issued ordonnances raising to the dignity 
of peers of France MM. de Rulhiere, Le Sergent de Monnecove, Leclere, 
Vincens St. Laurent, and the Marquis le Rascono. 


Aycient Concert.—Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Duke, Dachess, and Prince George of Cambridge, were present at the 
fifth concert of ancient masic on Wednesday, the Duke of Wellington being 
the director of the evening. The performance on Wednesday next will be 
under the direction of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Among the dis- 
tinguished personages in the Directors’ box on Wednesday evening, was the 
Countess of Westmoreland. The illustrious personages dined with the 
Duke of Wellington on that day. 

Sir Henry Portincer.—This gallan’ officer has just received a mark of 
the esteem in which his services are held by the Chinese authorities in regard 
to the treaty lately concluded by him between this country and the Celes- 
tial Empire, in the shape of a portrait of the Imperial Commissioner, Key- 
ing, which has just arrived by a vessel from China, as a present to Sir Henry 
from that exalted personage. Several packages of Chinese curiosities, &., 
have also arrived, which the Lords of the Treasury have permitted to be de- 
livered to Sir Henry, duty free, in consideration of the important services 
rendered by him in his official capacity 

Confirmation oF Sor DIERS.—On Sunday a very interesting ceremony 
took place at the Royal Military Chapel, St. James’s park. The Lord Bishop 
of London held a confirmation, for the first time, especially for the Army, 
and 160 non-commissioned officers and men belonging to the Ist and 2nd 
Life Guards, and the Grenadier and Scots Fusilier Guards, at present quar 
tered in London, who had voluntarily come forward as candidates, were con- 
firmed. 

That enlightened Sovereign; the Pope, has prohibited the formation of 
railways in the Papal States. He views them with suspicion, like the Tro 
jan horse, as an occult way of introducing Protestantism into the patrimony 
of St Peter. 

ANNUITIES TO THE Wipow anv Davaurers or Tae LATE Sin WinriaM 
Nott.—To our readers, not less than to us, the following announcement 
will, we are certain, afford pleasure :—* The Hon. the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company have granted to Lady Nott, widow of the late Major 
General Sir William Nott, G.C.B.,an annuity, during widowhood, of £200 
and to the daughters of the deceased, Letitia and Charlotte Nott, while un 











* These are uct rosy till they are boiled. 


married, annuities of £100 eaeb. 
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Rwuperial Parliament. 


LAW REFORM. 
House of Lords, May 19. 

LORD BROUGHAM introduced a set of bills for the amendment of Eng- 

lish jurisprudence ; first ber | the necessity of such measares— 
He velieeed to improvements effected in past yoares yoy mg there 
never was a greater error than to suppose, that although there been a 
t deal of talk about it, no real progress had been made in the amend- 
ment of the law for the last twenty years. So far was that from being the 
opinion of the late Lord Eldon, that he said that Sergeant Maynard, in having 
outlived all the lawyers, had well nigh outlived all the law in the country. 
It was no exaggeration to say that so great had been the change made by 
dual and mature amendments, that if many of the old lawyers—not 
merely Lord Hale and Lord Holt, but Lord Kenyon, Lord Ellenborough, 
Mr. Fearne, aud Mr. Shadwell, once the ornaments of the Bench and of the 





profession—were to rise from the repose which eit were now enjoying | 4 


undisturbed, they would not recognize the law which they had been accus- 
tomed toexpound. The Court of Chancery itself has not escaped the 
amending hand of the lawgiver. In 1823, he made a statement in the House 
of Commons ; and of sixty-two amendments which he then proposed, fifty- 
eight have since been carried, besides a number of others, by which the law 
has been greatly improved. Nevertheless, some things remain to be done ; 
and he intended shortly to point out a few existing evils, and to propose 
remedies. 

Great improvements have been made in the law of real property: but 
there remains one great defect in the transfer of property. ds of sale 
are so needlessly prolix that they occasion enormous expense and multiply 
chances of flaws; which are the more likely to occur since the conveyancer 
knows that they will not probably be discovered till after his death. A con- 
veyancer who died about fifty years ago was found to have made mistakes 
by the score in his opinions; but none of them were discovered till after 
his death. Yet the smallest error may be of the greatestimportance. In 
Langton versus Langton, the whole case arose from a single line being lett 
out in copying a will relating to very large property in Oxfordshire. The 
devise to the first son was teft out; and the estate was given to the second, 
third, fourth, and other sons successively in tail male. The question was, 
what estate the eldest son took? The Court of Queen’s Bench were of 
opinion that he took noestate at all. The Court of Common Pleas, in a 
Courtof Error, were of a ditferent opinion; and Lord Brougham was glad 
to agree with the Court of Common Pleas, that he did take. But it was a 
very narrow thin hobs, v= have been decided the other =e Why not 
apply the principle which has recently been applied to railway bills, and pass 
a bill setting forth a form of deed guaranteed as sufficient by the Legislature ; 
leaving it optional with parties to use that form for the present? 

The Real Property Commissioners recommended the introductioa of a 
bill for the registration of deeds. The want of it occasions insecurity and 
expense. Mr. Bellenden Kerr, one of the Commissioners, mentioned the 
case of aclient who, in order to ascertain whether a party had an interest 
worth 5/., was obliged to make searches in four diocesan districts; and in 
consequence of the complication of diocesan courts, the expense was 400/. 
It is well known that one of the greatest properties in the North of Eng- 
land was near going to a noble friend of his, a Member of that House, in 
consequence of the want of a registry. The will was supposed to be lost ; 
but when they were about to break up an old post-chaise not worth 5/., for 
fire-wood, they found a writing-desk inside, and in it was a will, under which 
a property of 30,0002. a year went from the heir-at-law to a devisee. What 
objection is there to a registry? The answer begins and ends in one word 
—Yorkshire: in Yorkshire there is a Register-Clerk with a sinecure worth 
3,000/. or 4,000/. a year; and there are attornies in Yorkshire who set them- 
selves against the proposition for the lucre of gain. When he went once 
for a short recess of eleven days to enjoy the ditference between the Court 
of Chancery and the country, if he saw one placard in favour of Reform— 
which was then a subject of intense interest, particularly in Yorkshire—he 
saw adozen calling upon the landlords to arouse themselves from their slum- 
bers and resist the attack upon their sacred rights, by which all the flaws of 
title would be made patent to all the world, and any man might see them 
fora shilling: although there was a provision in order to meet this objec- 
tion, long before it was urged, that no man should see the registry relating 
to any property unless he had the authority of a party who was interested in 
it because he was about to become a purchaser or a seller. He might be 
asked, whether, as he feltso warmly in favour of a regis he did not 
mean to bring in a bill for the purpose. His answer was, thet he did not; 
‘pr just now it would be hopeless, and would endanger other measures of 
which he had hopes. 

Much remaiusto be done to amend the law of evidence; buta prominent 
evil is the exclusion of the party interested from giving evidence touching 
property ; an exclusion not enforced in the Court of C — 

In the civil law, a great want is felt of some power to declare the status 
ofaman. In Scotland, when any question of that kind arises, it can be 
settled by a ‘declaratory action’: but there is no such law in this country. 

By the act creating the Central Criminal Court, no man can be imprison- 
ed before trial for more than an average of six or seven weeks: butin Lan- 
cashire or Yorkshire he may be imprisoned for six or seven months. Why is 
that? Because there are no Judges on the spot, and the rule of law is that 
every offence should be tried in the county in which it was committed. The 
bill which he shou!d propose would enable the Crown, by an Order in Coun- 
cil, to appoint certain counties to which offenders might be brought; and to 
regulate the different scale of expense for persons in the county and those 
brought from the district. That would enabie the Crown to send Commis- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer four times in the year instead of twice. 

The next point would affect not only property but the feelings of indi- 
viduals. If any person returning from a foreign country were to represent 
the state of society there to be such that noone could tell whether parties 
were married or single—concubines, or keepers of concubines—whether 
their children were bastards or legitimate, or would or would not succeed 
to their parents’ property—their Lordships would merely say that that was 
not a correct state of the law. But that is the state of the law in this coun- 
try. With respect to some persons of the highest rank, none can tell whe- 
ther they are married or not, their children legitimate or illegitimate. Is 
not that abominable? Lord Hardwicke’s Act—a statute most inconsistent 
with itself—meant to provide that no person should marry under twenty- 
one years of age without the consent of his parents: it in fact only provided 
that he should not do so by license, but by banns he might and welcome.— 
Parties evade that law with the greatest ease by going to Birmingham or 
Manchester and getting married, or paying 5/. and going to Scotland by 
railway and getting married, setting Lord Hardwicke’s act at defiance.— 
That law was meant to prevent a needy adventurer from tre panning a rich 
heiress or heir into a marriage; but in that very respect the law is wholly 
inoperative. A bill introduced in 1823, to settle doubts about marriages 
solemnized abroad, itself raised doubts: consisting only of three lines, it 
raised three important doubts; there is aconflict between the English and 
Scotch Judges as to the effects of marriage and divorce in Scotland; and 
the recent decision on Irish marriages raises doubts as to the marriages of 
Jews or persons residing in the Colonies. One of his bills would be directed 
to that subject; and in respect to Scotland he should propose, that a resi- 
dence of at least three weeks should be required before a “Gretna Green” 
marriage—of twelve months betore a divorce. a 

Very great improvement has been effected by the abolition of arrest for 
debt, except in cases of fraud or contumacy : butit is a necessary conse- 

quence of that improvement, that the privilege of a Member of Parliament 
which protects him from arrest—in fact, from paying his debts—should also 
be abolished. It might be a useful privilege when arrest for debt might 
have been employed with political or factious objects ; but that is no longer 
the case: and how is a man who cannot obey the law and pay 20/ to his 
creditor fit to sit in either House of Parliament as a legislator or a judge? 
There isa law to preventa bankrupt from sitting in the House of Commons, 
but none to prevent an insolvent; though bankruptcy merits some indul- 
gent consideratiun, inasmuch as it may arise from no fault of the bankrapt. 
That pe é must eventually be given up; and his bill on the subject 
would be called one to secure the independence of Parliament. 

Lord CAMPBELL remarked, that he would not occupy their Lordships’ 
attention at that [the dinner] hour, when so thin a House was left; he him- 
selt being, except Lord Brougham, the only representative of the Opposi- 
tion, and Lord Wharncliffe the ouly representative of the Ministerial side 
of the House. He bantered Lord Brougham on his nine bills—his nine lives; 
particularly approved of the bill for shortening and facilitating the convey- 
ance of real property ; and regretted that one for the registration of deeds 
had not been introduced. ‘ 
+* Lord BROUGHAM aid, he had a bill on that subject quite prepared ; 
but he was afraid of raising a prejudice against the other measures. He then 
laid his nine bills on the table ; namely— 

‘ An act for securing the real independence of Parliament.” 

“ An act for facilitating the conveyance of real property.” 

“ An act for amending and declaring the law of marriage.” 





' but our influence, in every sense in which it can be desired 


“ An act for giving a remedy in certain cases by way of declaratory suits.” 

‘‘An act to facilitate the granting of leases.” 

“ An act to render the assignment of satisfied terms nnnecessary.” 

“ An act for the admission as evidence of certain official and other doc- 
uments.” 

‘‘ An act for enabling certain parties to be examined in the trial of civil 
actions.” 

“ An act for furthering the administration of criminal justice.” 

All the bills were read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 


House of Lords, May 22. 


Lord BEAUMONT rose, pursuant to notice, to move for papers relating 
to recent events in Greece, and to ask the noble lord the Secretary tor For- 
- Affairs what steps he had taken in consequence of them. The hopes 
which were formed in 1842 of the complete regeneration of that country 
been entirely blasted, and its liberty lost. Athens had become a mere hot- 
bed of intrigue, and the ancient glory of Greece had been forgotten in party 
uarrels. As a country, she shown a total disregard, not only for trea- 
ties, but for the common law of nations. Notwithstanding her obligatiors 
to the guaranteeing powers, she had, in defiance of them and their remon- 
strances, established on the frontiers of Turkey an absolute system of brig- 
andage. Previous to 1842 the parties in Greece went under three denomi- 
nations—when the events of that year occurred, it was hoped that the three 
weuld fuse into one, and that its only care would be the welfare of the na- 
tion. Those hopes had been disappointed, aad the country was torn by in- 
trigues. There were still three ies in Greece, commonly called the Eng- 
lish, the Russian, and the French parties. Those parties were respectively 
— over by leaders in Greece. Mavrocordato presided over the Eng- 

ish party, and, from the previous education he had undergone in Constanti- 
nople, he had obtained a thorough knowledge of European affairs, and the 
greatest confidence might be placed in him; but that party was reduced to 

the very lowest possible ems of political power in Greece. Not only was 
Mavrocordato not in office, but his election to the Congress, or National As- 
sembly, had been declared void no less than four times, and he was now 
without a seat init. The second, or Russian party, went under the name of 
the Knappists, and Metaxa was at its head. Metaxa was aman in whom no 

confidence could be placed, for be had frequently changed sides, sometimes 
attaching himself to the English, and sometimes to the Russian party. The 
third was called the French party, but why he never could conceive, because 
certainly the policy it had adopted was not for the interest of France any 
more than that of England. It had, however, obtained the favour of France, 
as well as of all those who wished to see contusion introduced into the east, 
for the pur of confiscating it to themselves. At the head of that party 
was Celetti, who was known formerly in Greece as the leader of a band of 
brigands who went under the name of Pilicari. In 1841 the government of 
England, which was joined in opinion by M. Guizot, thought the time had 
arrived when it was advisable that Greece should have a constitutional 
government. The Russian party did not join in thatopinion, and then it was 
that Metaxa, who had formerly entertained different opinious, joined the ul- 
tra liberal party, and agreed, by a coup d'état, to upset the existing system 
of government. A revolution took place, and it was well known that it was 
only by the advice of England and of France that the King accepted the 
new state of things, and then it was hoped that intrigue, which had been the 
curse of the country, would be atan end. In many of the dispatches from 
Lord Aberdeen to Sir E. Lyons, the noble lord expressly declared, and re- 
quired it to be made known tothe Greek government, that any attempt to 
menace Turkey, or to induce sedition in that country, or any attempt to so 

extend the franchise as to give it to any Greek not resident within the coun- 
try, would be met upon the partof the — powers in the most per- 
emptory manner, and effectual means taken to enforce the advice to act ac- 
cording to the treaty which was given. And when complaints were made 
on the part of Turkey, the noble lord again wrote that such proceedings as 
were now actually taking place could not be tolerated. The whole corres- 
pondence on the subject showed continued assurances on the part of this 
country that protection would be afforded to Turkey, and that Greece would 
be restrained from any interference in her affairs. Now the very things 
which the noble lord said he would not tolerate were now daily taking 
place. 


The present government of Greece had allowed to be issued various pro- | * 


clamations, proposing an extension of the Greek frontier, and calling 
upon those Greeks who were members of the Turkish empire to join them, 
and to raise an insurrection in Servia in furtherance of their scheme. It had 
heen debated in the Congress or National Assembly whether it was not ex- 
eee to grant the franchise to Greeks not resident in the country ; he be- 
ieved they had even gone the length of considering the question of extend- 
ing the frontiers. They had placed an army on the frontiers of Turkey, one 
of the subordinate officers of which violated the territory. Complaint was 
made by the Porte, a mock trial ensued, and be was acquitted, and almost 
immediately afterwards he was placed in command of those very troops. — 
Since he had been appointed, en officer, with the men under his command, 
again violated the territory of Turkey ; but very luckily they were driven 
back. It was well known that throughout Turkey societies existed for the 
purpose of exciting insurrection. The Reis Effendi constantly complained 

of those infractions, but they were not put down. These things being 

so, he came to the conclusion that the state of things alluded to by the no- 
ble lord in his dispatches had arisen, and that he was now necessitated to 

perform his promise by enforcing threats to Greece, and giving protection 

to Turkey. If Turkey were now deserted it would be a monstrous breach 

of international faith, and a gross injustice on the part of her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment The noble lord moved for a continuation of the correspondence 
between Sir E. Lyons, the embasssy at Constantinople, and the Foreigu Of- 

fice, upon matters relating to Greece. 

Lor ABERDEEN.—My lords, from the notice given by the noble lord 
of his intention to move for papers relating to recent events in Greece, it was 
not easy for me to find out the precise object he had in view, or form any 
correct idea of what events he referred to. From the speech of the noble 
lord i now find that he principally refers to certain incursions a Greek 
troops, as he calls them; but I beg to assure him that he is entirely misin- 
formed respecting the natare of those proves. As far as | am informed, and 
my advices are up to March, a band of robbers, two or three dozen strong, 
did pass the frontiers of Turkey, killed two unhappy persons, and robbed 
a house; and this was the invasion which the noble lord calls upon the 
three guaranteeing powers to noticefjand put down. I have no doubt that 
this incursion, however to be deprecated—I bave no doubt whatever it was 
as much lamented at Athens as at Cones and the Greek govern- 
ment had nothing on earth to do with the lawless acts of a banditti, which, 
unfortunately, is too often to be met with in the provinces. The army which 
he talks of as having been sent to the frontiers has no existence except in his 
own imagination. The Greek government has sent no army to the frontiers. 
It is true that the Turkish government, being eter = by the incendiary 
proclamations which have been issued through the country, and the intrigues 
which they believed were going on to their detriment, have advanced aforce 
to the frontiers; and although | think that a measure of very questionable 
wisdom, still I am not prepared to find fault with the Turkish overnment 
for the efforts they have made to effect those measures which they thought 
necessary for their own protection. But the Greek government have no 
means of preventing the publications to which the noble lord has referred. 
These publications are issued perfectly independent of the Greek govern- 
ment. The Greek newspapers publish those opinions which are ri liculed 
by the noble lord, and the only remedy which the nature of the thin ad- 
mits of has been applied, the Turkish government has strictly prohibited 
the circulation of ase proclamations; but it is utterly impossible for the 
Greek government to prevent their publication So much for the invasion 
of the Furkish government. The noble lord has described the state of the 
administration in Greece, and has pretty candidly confessed that his motion 
was made, not for the object of acquirmg any information which it might 
farnish, but for the necessity of what he thought a due compliance with the 
customs and orders of this house. The truth is there js no information, ex- 
cept on the subject of this insignificant affair to which I have referred 
There is a short account of that, but it is unworthy of being laid before the 
house; it is a mere act of robbery on the part of individuals 5 ae uncon- 


nected with the government. The noble lord, however, had described at 
length the various parties into which Greece is divided, and the conduct of 
the government in that country. The noble lord is perfectly free to make 
any such commentsas he may think proper, but he can scarcely expect me 
to follow him into a criticism of the internal government of that or any other 
country ; it being my business, as far as [ am able, to preserve relations of 


other governments. If it 
ister, that is his misfortune, 
are to interfere to prevent 
lord has referred, 
ld befal the Greek | 
very ubyss of 


friendly intercourse between her Majesty’s and 
be true that King Otho has chosen a very bad min 
and the misfortune of his country, but how we 
this, [do not know. The three parties to which the noble 
I have always regarded as the greatest misfortune that cou 
state ; and when he says that the English party is now at the 
degradation, I can assure him that he is much mistaken. 
There is no longer a minister who is supposed to be friendly to thiscountry, 
not only exists 





now, but is always certain to exist, quite as much as this country ought 
to desire to see in Greece, Our pelitieal relations with Greece one wed 
little importance. What is it that we really desire in Greece: and what 
it on which English influence really de ?. [tis on the wealth, on the 
integrity, on the enterprise of the merchants in their commercial dealings 
with this country. That is the reabsource of influence, and that is all that 
is of any consequence to this country. Whether the internal administration 
may be more or less wisely administered, is a matter comparatively of very 
little importance : but the noble lord may be assured that the rights of Bri- 
tish subjects will always be protected their interests atte to, be the 
minister whom he may, eitker Coletti or anybody else. The noble lord has 
called on me to act in the sense of these patches. There is no wish on 
the part of the three powers, to tolerate any aggressioa on the part of the 
Greek government against the ‘Turkish empire; but that the three pow 
are to be cailed upon to iuterfere, because a Taal of robbers has put to ‘leath 
one or two unhappy persons, in a neighbouring village, and robbed a house, 
and retired into their own territory for safety, persons quite unconnected 
with the government and quite unauthorised, is what I can hardly believe. 
Surely, noble lord cannot be serious when he applies such’a state of 
tings to the declaration which I have made. 1 ho t the force which 
the Turkish government have sent to the frontier will act with that prudence 
bearance for which the noble lord gives them so much credit, At 
present there is no force opposed to them. This force has been advanced 
entirely against pamphlets aud newspapers. Whether they will succeed in 
protecting the Turkish provinces from the ideas which may be excited by 
these publications I know not: but that is a matter quite inde t of any 
hestile aggression on the part of the Greek government. It is not my busi- 
ness; as | said before, to criticise the internal proceedings of any foreign 
government. I abstain from giving any opinion upon the persons compos- 
ing that government, and all <hat I shall add is, that, whatever may be the 
government, the rights and interests of British subjects will be perfectly 
maintained ; and as far as any aggression on the part of the Greek govern- 
ment against the Turkish provinces is concerned, I repeat the declaration 
that the three guaranteeing powers, inasmuch as they secure the safety of 
Greece against any attack from Turkey, will not tolerate any ag; ion on 
the other part. There is nothing io this affair to form a ground for laying 
papers on the table of the house, and I must, therefore, decline to hunt out 
such gearee as ~ 7 " may pene re J meet his views. The only 
affair as taken e is this wretched incursion to whi 
eltely Masse Pp hich the noble lord 
Lord BEAUMONT then withdrew his motion. 


Seetine comeeemeet 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS, 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger, May 31. 


[Bell's Messenger assures us that a coalition will, ere long, e 
tween Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell. ae eee 
It is evident, indeed, that Lord John himself concurred in these expecta- 
tions of the Tory members of the house, and that he is of the same willin 
mind, as regards this coalition, with Sir R. Peel himself. “Let not these 
gentlemen,” he said, addressing himself to Sir J. T srell and the agricultural 
members, “let them not imagine if they should propose a vote of a want 
of conpiteece in her Majesty's ministers, that I should support it.— 
What I have now to consider is, how I can best carry out the measures 
which are conformable to my own principles, the leadiug principles of the 
Whig party. Now I know that the best present mode of carrying out these 
principles js to leave the present party in power, aud thus to leave all meas- 
ures founded on these principles to be proposed and carried out by the right 
hon. baronet. I will not, indeed, dispute, but fully admit, that there is some 
justice in the other complaint of the member for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell), that 

e had expected a very different line of conduct from the language of Sir. R. 
Peel whilst in opposition ; that the uniform tenor of the language of the 
right hon. baronet was then in favour of protection, and against the princi- 
ples of free trade.” 

The reader will be here pleased to observe with some attention the words, 
“the language of Sir R- Peel whilst in opposition.” Coming from the 
mouth of Lord Johu Rassell, what was this but to say that Sir R. Peel is in 
oppositane no longer ; that he is now a part, a section, and division, of Lord 
John’s own Whig party, and that he should have his confidence and co-ope- 
rationas such ; that he would trust him to carry out all the Whig measures, 
Ss would av, to i bite as Fer best and most effectual instrument 
of carrying eut and accomplishi Whig s ? But, what is sti 
more to ‘the ose, is not this the true andl Sethat's of ities? Wit 
the single exception of the existingcorn-law, that of the sliding scale instead 
of the fixed duty, and even the principle upon which this protection rest 
almost daily denounced by Sir R. Peel inmeelf, and every session practically 
limited, what is the present system of Sir R. Peel, but a succession of Whi 
measures, and allof them carried out against his own party by the aid 
co-operation of the Whigs? Has he not effectually rebuilt the tottering and 
dilapidated edifice of the Whig party? Has he not re-united all its fragments, 
and given it a strength and union which it has never possessed since its dis- 
solution under Lord Melbourne? In brief words, under a Conservative 
leader, are we not now in the full career of Whig principles carried ont into 

ractice; and when Sir R. Peel has already thrown overboard so many of 

is former avowed principles, and understood professions and en ments. 
is it reasonably to be expected that he will long suffer himself to per- 
ed, as he now obviou “Be tueeny it, by his remaining obligations to the 
agricultural interest? We have ourselves not a moment's dependence upon 
Sir R. Peel for anything connected with the religion and existing institutions 
of the country. He is a disciple of Liberalism at heart, and is only using 
the Conservative party to the extent of the value of their votes, tokeep him 
in pene In the first bad harvest and high price of corn under scarcity he 
will abandon the agriculturists, and adopt the system of free trade in its 
fullest extent. There will then be a sealtiien and a division of oilices be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, and we shall see a state of confusion for which too 
many of us are but little prepared. 
OF a that bai wt appear to siete te Sir R. Peel, let us look to 

own speech, and the summary of his own principles with which | - 

cluded the debate. iw dill ols 
‘‘ [have been pursuing,” he says, “a cautious and gradual course for 
the abolition of protective duties, and I think that this object” (ob- 
serve, the abolition of protective duties) “will be most successfully 
obtained by pursuing such cautious and gradual course. In the pursuit 
of this cautious and ual course, the government, according to Sir J. 
Tyrell, has, indeed, forfeited the confidence of the agricultural interest. [ 
do not, indeed, know whether Sir J. Tyrell is authorised to speak as the or 
gan of this interest, but if it be so, I will still not purchase back the conf- 
dence of this interest by uttering the slightest expression of repentance for 
the course which I have pursued. 1t has been further said that the govern- 
ment has lost the confidence of its supporters without gaining that of its op- 
ponents; but to this, also, I have to repeat, that be it so or not, [ will not ut- 
ter one expression of regret for having proposed the measures which have 
brought on this want of confidence.” 
Indeed nothing could be more extraordinary than the spectacle which the 
House of Commons exhibited on Wednesday night, whilst Sir R. Peel was 
speaking. It was at ouce curious and amusing to observe the eagerness with 
which he alternately addressed himself to the two actual sections of his par- 
ty ; to the Whigs under Lord John Russell, and to the agricultural m rs 
and independent Conservatives (independent, we mean of office) under Sir 
J. Tyrell. Turning to his Whig allies, he professed his concurrence in all 
the leading principles of that respectable portion of his party. _Addressin 
himself to Lord John, “I fully admit,” he says, “ all the principles levélved 
in your second and third resolutions.’ Now observe, first, that these are the 
very words of Sir R. Peel; aud secondly, let us read the twe resolutions, 
which Sir R. Peel so fully admits. They also are verbatim as follows :— 
Second Resolution,—‘ That those laws which impose duties usually called 
protective, teud to impair the efficiency of labour, to restrict the free inter- 
change of commodities, and to impose va the people unnecessary taxa- 
10h. 
Third Resolution,—“ That the present corn-law tends to check improve 
ments in agriculture, produces uncertainty in all farming speculations, and 
holds out to the owners and occupiers of boa prospects of especial adyanta- 
ges which it fails to secure.”’ 
Such are the two resolutions to the principles of which, Sir Robert 
Peel says, he fully accedes, He next tarns to Sir J. Tyrell, and adds the 
words which we have above quoted in our preceding extract. Again, we 
say, how can the Conservative members in the house retain theirconfidence 
in this man? how are they justified in any expectation that he will retain 
the corn-laws against the first difficulty which he may enconnter? He, in- 
deed, never makes a speech in the house upon the subjectin which he does 
not repeat his principles of free trade; and in which he does not assert his 
own concurrence with Lord John Russell, that “all protective duties are in 
themselves evils.” 
Such is Sir R. Peel as regards the corn-law; and addressing ourselves to 





our own immediate friends, the Conservative party, and particularly to the 
agricultural gentlemen, we must again say, cam you trust such a man? Has 
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not the time arrived, in which, as regard your 
necessary for you to consider what you may reasonably expect of him un- 
der any c of seasons, and not only under a e of seasons, but un- 


those fortuitous events, which may dail cast up under the 
Sane er of men and new poh rm the ic mind 7— 
In a word, is it not now time for every section of the Conservative party to 
dook around them for a new man? 
— 


THE MAYNOOTH BILL. 
From Bell's Messenger, May 24. 


r It is needless to say that the Maynooth measure, like every other public 
act, must constitutionally consist of three stages ;—its passage through the 
Commons, through the Lords, and the Royal Assent or eto. 

In despite of the opposition of the nation the bill has now ner i 
the first stages; the minister and his party have scouted and contemned the 
public judgment and feeling, and a house representing the people has car- 
ried a measure in direct opposition to the people’s voice. in the very long 
course of our experience, we scarcely remember another example of the 
same kind and ef the same extent. We have frequently, indeed, known 
cases in which one or more members of a less or greater borough or city 
have given a yote contrary to the express and declared opinion of their own 
constituents. But in all such cases, assuming that the members acted upon 
their own sincere conviction, they acted under their icular circumstan- 
ces rightly, and were clearly borne out by the established constitutional 
principle, that the function of a member of parliament is not only to be a 
representetive and councillor for his own borough, but still more bey a 
representative and councillor for the whole community, and that the duties 
of hia latter function are superior and unt to those of his more particu- 
lar designation. But the case must be extreme indeed, where nearly the 
whole of the body of the house is justified in throwing over both these func- 
tions ; each member casting aside with equal contempt the opinions and 
feelings of his own constituency, and those also of the whole community, 
and merging the whole of his representative character in his own single in- 
dividual judgment. What, indeed, does this amount to but to extinguish al- 
together the representative principle, and to convert the House of Commons, 
contrary to its constitutional character, intoa House of Lords, in which the 

rs represent themselves only, and not the people ? 

As all the actions, whether ofan individualor collective body,or what the 
law calls a moral person, necessarily become precedents and examples, so 
it is a fair and established test of the quality of such actions, what would 
be their nature and effects if carried out into general or universal practice. 
Now, therefore, assume it as a principle that such an act may be done at any 
time, and therefore generally carried out, where would be our present pop- 
ular constitution; where would be the representation of the people? Does 
it require another word to say, that under such a practice the representa- 
tive principle would become a perfect nullity? 

Such is our notion of the principles of our constitution as regards the ob- 
ligation of the House of Commons to abide by their represeutative charac- 
ter; and as trustees for the people, and as its immediate representatives, to 
hold itself bound to reflect and exhibit the original which it represents. In 
a power of attorney by which one person is deputed and empowered by an- 
other todo certainacts as regards his property, or in other words to repre- 
sent him within the powers given, the person so appointed must if ho de- 
gree whatever exceed the strict terms of his power; le must in no degree 
whatever deal with such property as his own, but strictly and conscientious- 
ly act for his principal within the powers given. Now every member of 
parliament sits for his own constituency, and not for himself, under a like 
power of attorney. He is to represent and not to extinguish his principal, 
—he is to act for him, but not to forget that he is acting for other interests 
than his own. He is to administer the competency of ‘his principal, but not 
to submerge it. 

It ig of such great consequence to have a clear understanding of the prin- 
ciples of our noble constitution that we trust we shall be excused for this 
passing explavation, though the subject has led us ‘nto matter rather too 
complicated for cursory reading. It is one of the nuisances of the present 
debates that they have needlessly re-opened all those great principles of con- 
stitution and government which have hitherto been considered as finally and 
indisputably settled. It thus becomes the duty of every constitutional wri- 
ter to replace the foundations of the house, and to exert his utmost powers 
2 one and establish the pillars which have been so rashly impaired and 

en. 

We cannot better conclude this part of our subject than in the following 
words from the seeond ‘ Letter’ of the Duke of Newcastle, who has patri- 
otically undertaken the difficulty but most houourable daty of taking’ the 
head and lead of the ‘ people’ in vindicating their own rights, and in rescu- 
ing them from the domination of a House of Commons, whose contempt for 
acommunity which they profess to represent has only one other example in 
our history —that of the Long Parliament under Cromwell :— 

‘It must, then, appear to you that the present struggle is made to be a 
contest between the parliament and the people. The national opinion is one 
way, the majority in parliament is another. Why is this? Ought not toe 
representation to reflect the opinions ofits constituents, especially so, it may 
be supposed, since its imagined purification by the Reform Bill? The fact, 
however, is otherwise. 1 would not object—neither, I am convinced, 
would you—that a man should vote podive yt to his conscience ; but if he 
knows that he is so doing in opposition to the declared sentiments of his con- 
stituents, he is bound to resign the trust into their hands. This would be 
honourable; if he failed to do it, you would no doubt take good care that 
he should never again be chosen to represent you. But then it is binted, 
“Oh, ifthe minister finds himself in a minority he will resign.” You pro- 
bably will reply, “ Well, lethim do so, and we shall be quit ofa very dan- 
gerous minister.” ‘But then,” they observe, “what are we to do for a 
ee Why surely we must hope and believe that there is no lack 
of equally good statesmen in this kingdom of England, if opportunity called 
them forth.” 

Our readers may remember that we have in many of our preceding pa- 
pers made the same suggestions, and given the same advice. If the people 
will but do justice to themselves and rally round the dake and many other 
of the noblemen and gentlemen who think like him, we entertain no doubt 
whatever but that matiers may yet be brought right. We have nodoubt, 
that not one man, but many, may be found in or out uf the walls of Parlia- 
ment, who in every Conservative particular may fully and competently sup- 
ply the place of Sir R. Peel. We well remember the days of Mr. Adding- 
ton, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. Canning, not one of whom 
was ever thought off as minister, nor held to be competent to the office, 
until a strict necessity or particular circumstances forced him upon the 
choiee or compulsory acceptance of his Sovereign. Lord Liverpool was, 
indeed, a good and worthy man; of much official practice, and in possession 
of much general esteem; but his abilities were of the moderate class, and 
his knowledge, beyond that of official forms, exceedingly narrow and limit- 
ed. His main recommendations were inflexible honesty, good intentions, 
and as to the conduct of business, par negotiis, neque supra. But these 
were found sufficient, and he retained the administration until he died. Mr. 
Perceval was forced on the king in the same manner. He was a man, in 
piety, goodness, andj virtue generally, equal to Lord Liverpool. Nothing 
could be more delightful than the quiet and steady example of his private 
life ; it was everything which that of a man and a Christian ought to be ; 
his temper always kind and equal; no wear and tear about him; never 
giving offence, and nevertaking it. But as a minister he was never thought 
of as one until he became one. Like Lord Althorp, his greatest weight 

with the House was the result of its esteem for his known and private 
worth. He brought into it nothing put the habits of a lawyer, and of a law- 
yer very little advanced in his own profession. But he also was found 

sufficient, and remained Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons till his death. The history of Mr. Canning is too well known 
to require tobe repeated. He was the minister of the king; in despite of 
the vehement, not to say unjust opposition, of the aristocracy of the country. 
But he, also, was enabled to lead the House of Commons and to keep himself 
in office until his death, With these examples before our eyes we can en- 
tertaia no doubi but that the loss of Sir R. Pee! might soon be supplied, and 
that nothing is wanting but a vigorous union amongst the people to put an 
efiectual end to this domination of irreligious liberalism, and to teach the 
“Long Parliament” ofthe present day that the people do not pussess their 
share of the constitution in vain ; that England is, in fact as well as by law, 
atree and constitutional monarchy, and that no coalition of parties shall 
ever render ita Venetian aristocracy, 

[The same paper on another occasion say:}—] 


To form a just conception of the mischief already done, let us look only at 
the present state of oar own Conservative party as compared with its con- 
dition of strength and union even s0 late as the close of the last session.— 
The numerical strength of this party then amounted to upwards of 300 
members, always present in the house when required, and always voting 
for Sir R. Peel and Conservative objects. Now, in the late debate, on a 
third reading of the Maynooth bill. this number asa party was reduced to 
less than one half; 150 Conservatives only voting for Sir R. Peel, and 152 
against him. 

Such has been ove of the immediate effects of Sir R Peel’s new course of 
liberalism and irreligion. It has destroyed the union, and therefore the ef 
fective strength of the Conservative party. It has left more than one half of 








professions have tb. 


Seed us. The maintenance of the pel rm me feelings a of the 
ceuntry, and the protection of what was regarded asa vested interest in land 


and agricultaral, capital were the two objects for which the country gentle. 
men, the clergy, and the greet body of religious dissenters, carried him into 
office. We had become sick of the liberalism of the Whigs, and did not 
want the corruption of the Seine poured into the comparative purity of the 
Thames—in Tiberim fAluxit Orontes. We did not want a French Republic 
moulded by force into our own constitutional monarchy, and still less did we 
want our churches and cathedrals converted into barns and barracks. We 
did not want our youth to be educated in a total contempt and omission of 
all religious instruction, and our clergy to be supported by an annual vote 
of the House of Coummons; tw be granted or por according to the ca- 
price, passions, or imagined necessities of the time. We did not want to an- 
nounce by the authority of the state, and vote of parliament, the leading 
French and philosophical maxim, that all forms of religion are indifferent 
and alike; that the people may believe them as they may, but that states- 
men must use them wsthey can. 

Now such was the obvious tendency of all the Whig measures, and in our 
hearty abhorrence of this system we all united as a man in the general elec- | 
tion to put their authors out, and replace Lord Melbourne and his union of 
Whigs and Radicals by Sir R. Peel and our own zealous aid as Conserva- 
tives. 

Well, Sir R. Peel became Premier, and what has been the issue? Has he 
not adopted the whole of the system against which we chose him to defend 
us, and which detence he zealously and earnestly undertook, and by him- 
self and all his intimate friends expressed the like abhorrence of the princi- 
ples of his predecessors with ourselves? Has he not now adopted not 
only the whole system of our adversaries, but the very men themselves !— 
Has he not carried all his present measures, and will he uot continue to car- 
ty them, by the aid of the Whigs themselves? Has he not taken their 
clothes and their colours, and is he not now marching and commanding at 
their head? In the late debate would he not have been outvoted had it not 
been for his Whig allies? Has he succeeded, in a word, as a Whig or as a 
Conservative? Is he anything now but one of the Whig leaders ? 


——@¢ 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, June 6.—6th Drgns, to be Lt, v Somerville, who exchngs. 
7th —_ Grds.—Cpn G T W Pipon, fm iéth Lgt Drgns, to be Cpn, v Jack- 
son. who exchngs. 6th Drgns.—CpnG J Huband, frm hf-pay Unattchd, 
to be Cpn, v R D Barber, wis exchngs; Lt J Davidson to be Cpn, by pur, 
v Huband, who retires; Crnt C Tower to be L,, by pur, v Davidson; En 
Sir W C Morshead, frm 15th Ft, to be Crnt, by pur, v Tower. 

11th Lgt Drgns. LtJ Somerville, frm 6th Drgn Grds, to be Lt, v Mack- 
inson, who exchngs. 16th Lgt Drgas—Cpn G W C Jackson, frm 7ih Drgn 
Grds, to be Cpn, v Pipon, who exchings. 9th Fi—Cpn RS Grady, frm 
hit-pay of 68 Ft, to be Cpn, v W W Powell, who exchngs; Lt G A Tytler 
to be Cpn, by Fa v Grady, who ret; En K O’Connor to be Lt, by pur, v 
Tytler, En H WJ A Braham, trm 80th Ft, to be En y O’Connor. 

15th Ft. En W L Braybrooke, fm 90th Ft to be En, v Sir W C Morshead 
app to 6th Drgn. 20th Ft. LtC R Batler fm St Helena Regt to be Lt v 
Cowell who exch. 41st Ft. Cpn G Paul fm hf-pay of 57th Ft to be Cpnv 
E Vanghan who exchs; Lt W. H. H. Anderson to be Cpn by pur v Paul 
who ret; En J E Goodwyn to be Lt by pur v Anderson ; Gent Cdt H W Me- 
redith fm Ryl Clige to be En by pur v Goodwyn. 48th Ft. Gent Cdt W 
Milnes fm Ryl Mility Colge, to be En without pur vy Walker dead. 54th Ft. 
G M’Culloch, MD. to be Asst-Srgn v Docker appd to 60th Ft. 

60th Ft.—En J A MacQueen, fm 74th Ft, le Lt, without pur, v Coxen, 
superseded ; Assnt-Srgn E 8 Docker, fin the 54th Ft, to be Assnt-Srgn, v 
D Morice, who retires on hf-pay. 63d Ft.—Asstat-Srgn R Lewins, MD, to 
be Asstnt-Srgn, v Stuart, who exch. 70th Ft.--F Chute, Gent, to be En, 
by pur, v de Quincey, appointed to the 80th Ft. 74th Ft.—Gent Cdt W K 
M’Leod, fm Ry! Mlry Clige, to be En, without pur, v M’Queen, prmtd in 
40th Ft. 76th Ft.—A Ferguison, Gent, to be En, by pur, v Arbuthnott, 
who retires. 80th Ft.—En P F de Quincey, fm 70th Ft, to be En, v Braham, 
appntd to 9th Ft.—83d Ft.—J Flyter, Gent, to be Asstnt-Srgu, v O’F laharty, 
printd on the Staff. 
90th Ft—Gent Cdt J C Guise, fm Ryl Mltry Clige, to be Eu, by pur v 
Braybrooke, app tol5th Ft. St Helena Regt—Lt H R Cowell, fm 20th Ft 
to be Lt, v Butler, who exchngs. Royal Malta Fencible Regt—To be Capt 
with local and temporary rank ; Lt A Malter, v Galland, app to 79th Ft; Lt 
G Pettit, vy Brvt Mjr Gonder desd. To be Lts with local and temporary 
rank : En W Gatt, v Malter ; En G Cavarra, v Pettit. To be Ens with local 
and temporary rank: J Lazzarini, Gnt, v Gatt: S Piro, Gat, v Cavarra. 
Brevet.—Cpn G Paul, of 41st Ft, tobe Mjr in the Army. 

Hospital Statf.—Asst-Surg W Stuart, MD, fm 63d Ft, to be Asst Surg to 
the Forces, vy Lewins, who exchngs. 

War Office, June 13.—15th Ft.—LtG Towell, fm hf-pay of the 8th Lght 
Drags, tobe Lt, v Sewell, apptd Adjut; Ens W D Hague to be Lt, by p, v 
Towell, who rets; A F Warburton, Gent, to be En, by p, v Hague. 12th 
Ft.—Lt C A Coates, fm 74th Ft, to be Lt, v Mayo, who exch. 19th Ft.— 
Quartermaster R Barrett to be Adjut, with the rank of En, vy Deacon, prmtd. 

24th Ft.—En S G Carter, fm Ryi Canadian Rfl Rgt, to be En, v Lipyeatt, 
who ret. 37th Ft.—E J N Burton, Gnt, to be En by per, v Gordon, prutd in 
98th Ft. 60th Ft.—Lt C A B Gordon, fin 98th Ft to be Lt, vy Vavasour, app 
to 32d Ft. 65th Ft.—En R H M‘Gregor to be Lt by pur, v Lambert, who 
ret; J Barton, Gut to be En, by pur, vy M‘Cregor. 72d Ft,—Cpn H T Row- 
en, fm 85th Ft to be Cpn, v O’Brien, who exchs. 74th Ft.—LtJ P Mayo, 
fm 18th Ft to be Lt, v Coates, who exchs. 
86th Ft.—Cpn D O’Brien, fm 72d Ft to be Cpn v Bowen, who exchs.— 
98th Ft.—Cpn W Edie to be Mjrby pur v Brvt Lt-Col Tripp, who ret; Lt 
J Montresor to be Cpn by pur v Edie; En @ A B Gordon, fon 26th Ft to be 
Lt by pnr, v Montresor. Ryl Canadian RifleRegt.—Gent Cdt S G Carter, 
fm Ryl Miltry Clige, to be En, without pur, v Macdonell appt Adjt; SP 
Jarvis Gnt to be Euby pur v Carter appt to 24th Ft; En R Macdonell to 
be Adjt v Bentley appt to 51st Ft. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-24 109 3-4. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1845. 


By the Acadia Steamer at Boston, we are in possession of British papers 
to the 19th ult. In consequenece of the intervention of the Fourth of July, 
our extracts are of necessity brief :— 


The result of the vote inthe House of Lords, on the Maynooth Bill, is truly 
surprising. The country is committed to the policy of Sir Robert Peel, ir- 
revocably—be it for good or for evil. 


The Maynooth Bill was again discussed in the House of Lords on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, the 3rd and 4th ultimo. There were two discussions. 
On the first, Lord Roden’s Amendment(for a select committee toinquire into 
the teaching and discipline at Maynooth), there appeared, Contents 59 ; 
Non-Contents 155; Majority against the Amendment 96. On the second— 
that the bill be read a second time, Contents, present 144, proxies 82; For 
225 :—Non-Contents, present 55, proxies 14; Against, 69:—Majority for 
the second reading, 157. 

In the Peers, on Monday the 9th, Lord Stanley brought forward the new 
bill of the government, founded upon the Landlord and Tenants Commis- 
sion in [reland, and intended to meet the suggestions of the Repert lately 
submitted to Parliament by the Earl of Devon, aod yar compensation 
to ejected tenants in Ireland. Government proposed to establish a commis- 
sion in Dublin, the expenses of which will be defrayed by a tax levied on 
the tenants, and whose office it will be to award compensation for three kinds 
of improvement effected by tenants—viz., building, draining, and fencing. 
Lord Portman expressed his disappointment at the measure, and announced 
his intention to introduce a Bull for the more clearly defining what he con- 
sidered to be a tenant’s right. The bill was read a first time, 

In the Commons, Sir R. Peel laid on the table the recently concluded 
treaty between France aud Great Britain for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. He stated, however, in reply to Lord Palmerston, that he could not 
consent to the production of the evidence on which it was founded. The 
Irish Banking Bill passed through committee, with some trifling amend- 
ments. 

The Peers, on Tuesday the 10th, passed the Maynooth Bill through com- 
mittee, the Earl of Wicklow, expressing a hope that he might regard this 
measure as the forerunner of a bill, next session, for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy by a rent on the land, and Lord Wharncliff observ- 
ing that, however, the government miglit be in favour of such a step, it 
would not be prudent to urge it in opposition to the feelings of the people 
It would be their duty to watch that feeling. 

In the Commons, a long debate took place on the Scotch Poor Law Bill, 
which was reada second time. The Irish Banking Bill was also the sub- 
| ject of a discussion; and alter some resistance from Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
whothad come over trom Dublin to oppose it, the report of the Bill was re- 
ceived: The Scotch Banking Bill was read a third time and passed. 





8 to seek as we can another minister, and most heartily and sincerely to re- 


There was a grand meeting of the league at Covent Garden Theatre, 02 













the evening of the 18th. The account of receipts of fw 
was read, from which it appeared that the receipts to e fund te 
Dec. 31, 1844, amounted to £86,009; subscripti ns this year £5,632; re” 
ceipts through the Bazaar £25,046, making a total of £116,687. The read 
ing of the receipts was received with immense cheering. 


On the evening of the 18th the Duke ef Wellington gave his annual ban- 


Vaterloo. ‘The number of guests was 76, among whom were Prince Albert, 
and all the most distinguished officers of the army. 


The Maynooth grant bill has passed the Hoase of Lords. in all its stages, 
by larger majorities than inthe Commons, and wants only the royal assent, 


Sir Henry Pottinger’s pension is to be £1500. 


There was a debate in the House of Commons, June 17, on a series of 
resulutions introduced by Mr. C. Buller, on the affairs of New Zealand, in 
which the administration of the affairs of that colony were strongly censured. 
The debate was adjourned before coming to a question. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours arrived on the 5th ult at Bucking- 
ham Palace, on a visit to the Queen of Great Britain and Prince Albert. At 
a ‘bal costume” given by the Queen, the first dance was led off by the 
Queen and the Duke de Nemours, and the Duchess de Nemours with 
Prince Albert. 

It is said that Thomas Moore is to write the life of the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith. 

A search for arms has been ordered by Government in the disturbed parts 
of the counties of Leitrim and Roscommon. Troops are to be ordered to 
be stationed at Cloone and Rooskey. 


The Dublin Mail publishes some portion of a correspondence between 
the Premier and the Archbishop of Armagh, from which it appears, that 
Sir Robert Peel has again refused to propose a grant in aid of the Church 
Education Society oflreland. 


A meeting of the landed proprietors of Ireland has been convened, to take 
into consideration the provisions of Lord Stanley’s Irish Tenant Compen- 
sation Bill. A remonstrance will, no doubt, be maze to the Government 
against proceeding with the measure: 


DisrurBANCES IN THE County or Leirrim.—In the disturbed districts of 
Leitrim the disorder was increasing to an alarming extent. Having failed 
to tranquillise those districts, Mr. Steel, ‘head pacificator,’ had issued an 
address, violently denouncing the offenders ; addressing them as ‘ You trai- 
torous wretches ;’' You villains, lost to every sense of duty ;’ ‘ You outcast 
traitors ;’ ‘ You miscreant traitors to Ireland ;’ &c. 


The Swift packet arrived at Falmouth on the 17th ult., bringing the mails 
from Rio Janeiro, with news from that place to April 22d, and from Bahia to 
May 10 Mr. Ousley was about to sail for the River Plate, in the steamer 
Firebraud, whither also the frigate Carysfort had been ordered, with the 
sloop Comus. It was reported thata Brazilian force would leave in a few 
days for the same destination, and that Rosas’s troops had invaded Rio 
Grande, but this last report was not credited. 

English securities had slightly declined : 3 per cent. Consols forthe open- 
ing, June 17, 99 1-8 to 1-4;3 per cent. Reduced, 99 1-4 to3-8. Onthe 18th 
they remained without change. 

In Paris, the carpenters, to the number of 3 to 4000, had struck for high- 
er wages, demanding 5 francs, instead of 4. 

Accounts from Beyront represent affairs in Syria as in a deplorable state. 
A civil war, and one of extermination, was raging in the mountains between 
the Druses and Christians. 

An accident of a somewhat serious character occurred on the Great Wes- 
tern Railway on the 17th. The Exeter express train, which has recently 
begun to runa distance of 200 miles in the short period of 4 1-2 hours, left 
the London Station at the usual hour and was proceeding towards Slough 
with great velocity, (it was asserted more than a mile a minute,) when the 
oscillation of the carriages became so great thut the passengers could hard) y 
retain their seats. Soon after, the engine and tender became separated from 
the carriages, and two of these, one of the first and another of the second 
class, were turown from a bank 12 feet high. The passengers were in great 
danger, and several were seriously injured, but none dangerously. 

A lady wasso much alarmed that her life wasdespaired of, and Sir R. 
Vivyan, Member of Parliament, received a severe cut in the head. There 
were 150 — ers, all unable to escape, being locked into the cars, and 
it isremarkable that no greater injury was sustained. 


Lonpon, June 18.—We have received by our ordinary express the Paris 
papers of Monday, with further letters from our correspondents in the east. 


Our Paris letter announces that the entire Belgian Ministry had resigned, 
and that the King (Leopold) had sent for M. D’Huart to charge him with 
the formatiop of a new Cabinet. ‘M. (Baron) D’Haurt has already been 
twice a member of a Liberty Administration m Belgium,’ says our corres- 
pondent, ‘aud is at present Governor of Namur. The retirement of the Min- 
istry is the result of the elections, and indicates atriumph of the “ Liberal’ 
over the Catholic party.’ 

The Moniteur announces that the Duke d’Aumale had been appointed, 
by a Royal decision of the 29th ult., Commander-in-Chief of the camp of the 
Gironde. Generals Talamandier and Perrot are to command the two bri- 
gades of infantry, and General Lapalire the brigade of cavalry. Marshal 
Soult was preparing to leave Paris for his estate of Soulthberg, whence he 
would visit the camp of Bordeaux. 


Paris, June 16.—M. Billbault, one of the most eminent members of the 
Opposition, charged the Government with having joined Englaud in oppos- 
ing the annexation of Texas to the United States, in return for the concession 
England has made to France of the right of search treaty. M Guizot (who 
is quite restored to health, and who appeared in the Chamber on Tuesday) 
denied that any stipulation relative to Texas had been made with regard to 
the abandonment of that treaty. He then observed, that if Texas was desi- 
rous of annexing herself to the United States, the French Government had 
nothing to say against it; but he admitted that it would be more agreea- 
ble to the Government, and more consistent with its interests, if the annexa- 
tion did not take place. His words, as quoted from the Moniteur, are— 
“ This is all that 1 can - now about Texas. If that country wishes to give 
up its independence and incorporate itself with the United States, if this is 
really the object, the intent, of the people of Texas, we have nothing to say, 
nothing to do in opposition to it. But if, on the contrary, the people of Tex- 
as wish to preserve their independence, not only we have no reason to op- 
pose it, but I do not hesitate to say, that France must approve her conduct, 
and acknowledge that she is in the right.”’ 

He added that the mercantile treaties into which France has entered with 
Texas promised to be most advantageous to her, and that it is greatly to her 
political interest that the three great powers of the American Continent 
(those of the United States, England, and of Spanish origin) should maintain 
their present balance of power—that neither should gain the preponderance. 
Such is the view taken of this momentous question by the French Govern- 
ment. 


Spaty.—Maonrip, June 10.—We are as usual in avery excited state in 
this capital; but I have little news to communicate. The brutal arrest of 
the editors of anewspaper, the Clamor Publico, has excited universal indig- 
nation. For publishing an article unpalatable to the military dictator who 
rules this country, they were dragged from their home, thrust into a miser- 
able dungeon, and subsequently removed, under astrong escort, from the 
capital—no trial—no accusation, even in a legal form—nothing but brute 
force. 

The intelligence of the abdication of Don Carlos in favour of his son excit- 
ed greatsurprise. It was some time before the Government would permit 
the newspapers to publish the documents they had received relative to the 
event. From the observations of the newspapers, it would seem that the 
marriage of Don Carlos’s son with the Queen Isabella would be most un Ye i 
ular in Spain. Even the newspapers which are under the control of the 
Government warmly oppose the marriage. [tis worth meution, too, that 
the new constitution expressly forbids the Queen to —_ any one exclud- 
ed from the succession to the throne, and Don Carlos and his son are exclud 
ed. Bat the opposition of the press and the people will count far very little 
indeed with those who have an interest in bringing this marriage about; 
and as to the constitution itself, why, that is, if rssible, of less consequence, 
for Spanish constitutions really seem to be made for no other purpose than 
to be broken. I am not at present ina condition to say that the marriage 
will positively take place , but! almost expect it will, though I cannot tell 

you why I think so. Upon the whole, I think it would be a beneficial and 
Soaltey tesaente, though, at first, no doubt, it would cause considerable irri 
tation. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPRE ss.—The London Times of June 18, contains the 
following, received by extraordinary express. 

We have received letters and papers from Bombay to the 12th of May. 
In consequence ofthe want of a steamer at Aden during the monsoon, the 
Sesostris was despatched on that day, and had brought mail to Aden, which 
was there < board the Precursor and conve ed to Suez. 

The intelligence which it brings is not of striking importance. 


The chief subject of interest is the continuation of the intrigues at Lahore. 
Ghoolah Singh was there a sort of State prisoner ; for the troops were un- 
willing to murder him until he had disgorged the vast sums of money 
which he and his brothers and nephew had purloined from the treasury of 
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old Runjeet Singh. A part of the troops were said to be in his pay. 
s coalaner diane whither, it is now said, he has been w by the 
mancuvres of the Queen Mother of the boy-King Khuleep, he has been un- 
der a sort of surveillance. Watched by the Queen's , lest he should 
find means of bribing all the Khalsa, he has been =o his 
fortcesses and his wealth. He vows that his wealth is concealed in plac 
known only to himself, and that unless he is allowed to return to his hill 
forts, he can only give a small sum. a 

Scinde was tranquil and healthful ; one or moreof the Bombay regiments 
were expected to leave before the rains began. 

The news from China came down to the end of March. The Emperor 
had received some favourable notices of Christianity and was disposed to 
tolerate it. Lieut. A. M’Donald of H. M. 98th Regiment had been tried by 
a Court Martial, for sending an insulting note to his superior officer ; he was 
sentenced to be cashiered ; but, on a revision, a milder punishment has been 

nflicted. 

Major General Sir T. Valiant died of spasmodic cholera. on the 22d of 
April at Calcutta. He is much regretted im India, as being an old and mer- 
itorious officer Cursetjee, a distinguished Parsee, died at Bombay, on the 
7th of May in his $3d year. 

There were several frightful murders among the natives in Bombay. 

Died on the 8th instant, at London, Major General Robert Pim, C. B., late 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. Same day, at Bath, aged 66, Lieut. Col. G. 
Marshall, of the Royal Marines. On the 7th instant, at Stoke Cottage, near 
Exeter, Lady Vavasour, widow of the late Lieut. General Vavasour. On 
the 2nd instant, at Banff, North Britain, Major General James Ogilvie, C. B., 
in the 8th (King’s) Regiment. Lately, Major General Sir J. Bryant, C. B. 

ae 

The Morning News of last Saturday contains the following remarks ; and 
we copy them because they go to confirm all that we have on many occasions 
urged in favour of the increasing market for American provisions of all kinds, 
in Great Britain. 

UNITED STATES PRODUCE AND ENGLAND. 

If any one circumstance more than another alarms the omy of an 
extension of the markets for United States produce, it is the advances which 
the government of England is making towards increasing its consumption in 
that country. Ever since the failure of the English harvest of 1838, that 
country has been a large importer of foreign breadstuffs, and the government 
has wisely, by reducing the duties, contributed to make that trade perma- 
nent, in order to permit a regular interchange of commodities for corn to 

row up, that the necessity for paying for corn with specie in time of short 
el may be obviated. Last year, although her harvest was a full average, 
she imported 3,534,619 quarters, or 28,276,952 bushels of all kinds of grain, 
including 160,000 bushels of Indian corn, besides 356,284 barrels of wheat 
flour. This being her import in time of a good harvest a demand to double 
that extent may be looked for when her harvest is short. This is a quantity 
greater than the countries of Europe can supply without a very great advance 
in prices, consequently the state of the English harvest is a matter of great 
importance to all agricultural countries, among the foremost of which are the 
United States. The demand of England for grain is upon all countries alike, 
and that country supplies it to the greatest extent, which receives pay on 
the easiest terms, that is, which takes the greatest quantity of her goods.— 
We are now told that this state of the English harvest is of no consequence 
to the United States, and in the face of the Yarge exports of provisions to that 
country we are told thatthe modifications of the English tariff will not in- 
crease our exports to England. The increase of exports which followed 
the reductions of duty, is as follows : 


EXPORTS OF CERTAIN ARTICLES TO ENGLAND. 


1840. 1842. 1843. 1844: 
Tallow, lbs........----~.-- 29,580 1,716,320 3,653,614 4,459,200 
RE eee 1,061 160,274 656,328 350,189 
Butte G sé 6656 Vie wes aoe 183,499 676,265 1,059,746 521,829 
Dee Giic sos csecess cats 3,430,738 4,539,474 8,976,805 
COMIN Si a os 40400005 1,414,784 2,313,643 5,278,963 
Picts, WRB ste < seveesics 620,919 208,024 24,915 167,296 
Meal, bushels..........-- 101.936 123,665 78,735 
Flaxeeéd, do...... scceccce 76,961 17,220 34,915 15,001 


The year 1840 was one of short harvest and high — of provisions. In 
1842 the Corn Laws were modified 20 percent. The result is an increased 
consumption of provisions, from which the United States have derived the 
profit indicated. 

We are obliged to the Morning News for the figures; they are most im- 
portant, and indicate an increase in the exports since the reduction of the 
Tariff by Sir Robert Peel thatis truly surprising .Ofhams, it appears, that only 
about 1000 pounds weight was imported in 1840; but in 1843, one year after 
the modification of the British Tariff, no less than 656,000 pounds were 
brought in, making an increase of six hundred and fifty fold! The tallow 
imported in 1840, was 29,000 pounds weight; last year it had increased to 
upwards of four millions and ahalf!! Ofcheese none was imported in 1840 ; 
but during the three years since the reduction of the duties, there has been 
a progressive increase almost exceeding belief, for in 1542 upwards of 1,400,- 
000 was received; in 1843, it reached 2,313,000, and last year to upwards of 
5,000,000, Lard increased in proportion. ‘The grain and flour imported was 
not augmented owing to the state of the seasons—the crops having turned out 
favourably for the last three years. Still much.grain and flour has been im- 
ported from the continent of Europe and from Canada; froin which latter place 
it is admitted at a mitigated duty. And this, too, is in reality American 
produce, since Canada does not at present produce more grain and flour than 
is required for her own use ; consequently, her exports must be furnished or 
replaced by food ofa similar nature from this side of the lines—the States of 
New York, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Every friend to the peace and well-being of the two countries must rejoice at 
the above statements ; they show how much the two people are adapted to 
supply the wants of each other, for, notwithstanding the sudden increase of 
exports, we find the rate of exchange not essentially altered, which proves that 
imports from Great Britain have increased in the same ratio. And what is 
the effect of this influx of provisions into Great Britain? Not, we apprehend, 
injury to the home producer, for it is well known, that during the last two! 
years, such have been the improvements in agriculture by the introduction of 
Guano, and the application of chemical science, that land has been made 
vastly more productive than formerly—thus making up to the farmer in quan- 
tity what his produce has lost in saleable value, But the great benefit of this 
change is to the consumer—to the poor man—the artizan with a large family 
of hungry children. The introduction of American hams, beef, pork, cheese, 
&c., has reduced the prices of these articles, and enabled the people with 
limited incomes and small earnings to buy more largely and to fare better. 
Thus, if what formerly cost sixpence per pound, can now be bought at four- 
pence, the saving will be laid out in buying an increased quantity, because it 
is well known, that the poor and labouring classes in Great Britain, ora 

arge portion of them, have never had too much food. The case in this point 
of view, then, is not less gratifying in a national and commercial sense, than 
it is to our feelings of humanity. 

But there is another article of food yet to be sent from this ccuntry, that 
will prove equally if not more beneficial to the poor, and advantageous to 
the commerce of the two nations—we mean Indian Corn If Sir Ro- 
bert Peel could by any chance persuade the landholders to admit that 
article duty free, the import of it would be immense—not only for the pur- 
poses of human food, but as ‘ feed’ for cattle. The value of Indian corn 
for horses, milch cows, pigs, &c., need not be pointed out to any inhabitant 
of this country, and if introduced for that purpose into England, would sup- 
ply the place of barley and oats, and enable the farmer to employ his oat and 
barley land for raising wheat. That ‘ feed,’ as it is called, is much in de- 
mand in England is well known ; and so much is it the fact, that Mr. B. Es- 
cot, member of Parliament for Winchester, during one of the late debates, 
described this want as one of the main difficulties of the farmer. The fol- 
lowing are his words :— 

Mr. B. Escot said that he believed that the great cause of the distress at 
the present moment among the agricultural classes was the bad winter aud 
spring of the last year and the short crop of grass, and the want of keep for 
the farmers’ stock. He himself knew a farmer in Somersetshire who lost 
50 sheep and 7 horses, from want of keep ; and in the poorer districts gene- 

ally he knew nothing that had done so much harm as want of keep. Hi 











excludeit. There were many articles which the farmers would be 

to give to their cattle, and which would fatten them, and give thema larger 
profit on their stock They wanted, also, to have seed admitted, as the ex- 
pense of was very great. That was a practical point to which he hoped 
the farmers’ friends would turn their attention. It would be much better 
to do that than to endeavour to bolster up the present absurd system. 


The want here complained of by Mr. Escot can be readily supplied from 
this country. Indian corn answers every purpose, for cattle feeding, except 
for fodder ; and even hay can be sent over at a profit. The maize can never 
be fully ripened in the climate of England; nor can we learn that it is cul- 
tivated to the same perfection, in the warmer European countries, that it 
arrives aton the North American Continent. The maize of Spain and the 
Mediterranean is generally small and unproductive, by no means rivalling 
that produced on the western rivers, or even in the Atlantic States of this 
Union. It has of late, however, been cultivated with good success in the 
southern counties of England to be used as green fodder. The rich lands 
of Somersetshire and Devonshire are well adapted for its growth, and it 
will prove a valuable acquisition to the large dairies of these counties during 
the latter part of the summer, before the after grass falls due in the autumn. 
We repeat, then, that the admission of Indian corn into Great Britain, would 
be a measure fraught with infinite advantage to both counties. It would cre- 
ate a new branch of trade, supply England with an article she much needs, 
and give an impetus to the agricultural States of this Union, that would be 
felt throughout the country. In a few years a demand for from ten to twenty 
millions of bushels annually would grow up. To supply such ademand what 
life and activity would be infused into the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pensylvania, and Maryland, to say nothing of Indiana, &c. 


We give to-day the article in full from Bell’s Messenger alluded to in our 
last. It will be found among our extracts. We also join another leader from 
the same paper, on the Maynooth Question. Its tone, it will be observed, is 
similar to that on the Corn duty and Free Trade Resolutions of Lord John 
Russell. Articles equally strong are to be found in many other British Jour- 
nals, but we prefer to copy from Bell’s Messenger, because it possesses an ex- 
tensive circulation, and is usually moderate in its sentiments and language. 
There can be no doubt that a large body of the landed aristocracy of the King- 
dom is opposed to the Minister, and desirous of a new leader; and the oppo 
sition to him is not alone on account of his free trade policy, but is equally di 
rected against the Maynooth and Irish College Questions, and in fact his gen 
eral system of government. The breach between the Premier and the Sec_ 
tion of the conservatives above mentioned, we apprehend, is complete and ir - 
reparable. Still Sir Robert maintains his majorities in Parliament. These 
hostile opinions to the Peel policy are not, we know, participated in by many 
of our readers; butit isour duty, nevertheless, as faithful journalists, to lay 
them before the public. 

RUSH’S RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF LONDON. 

The new work lately put forth by Mr. Rush, resembles, and in fact is rath- 
er a continuation of his former volumes. Both publications have attracted 
notice, and elicited commendations from the good feeling they manifest towards 
Great Britain. The new volume is divided into frequent chapters, and takes 
the form of a diary; for the leading incidents of hisiniercourse with fashiona- 
ble life, are intermingled with political discussions and diplomatic conferences. 
His negociatiens with Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskinson, on the various 
topics then under discussion between the two countries are given, particularly 
that relating to Oregon; but the facts elicited are not new to us, and there- 
fore we do not repeat them. Much of the correspondence appeared in 
the columns of the Albion some years ago, and its purport is known to all those 
who take the trouble to keep in mind the current events of history. The 
work, however, is highly interesting to the general reader, and can be perused 
with gratification by all classes of the community. Mr. Rush expresses the 
sincerest desire for a settlement of the Oregon Question by friendly negocia- 
tion, and intimates that modes present themselves for accommodating this dif- 
ficulty to the satisfaction of both parties. We make the following extracts 
alusost at random— 

Dinner at Prince Esterhazy's— Remarkable incident. 

_May 3.—-Dined with Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador. The 
dinner was given to the new French Ambassador, the Marquis Latour Mau- 
bourg, lately arrived at the English courtas successor to the Marquis d’Os- 
mond : recalled, it was understood, at his own request, not wishing to re 
main after the Duke of Richelieu ceased to be Minister of Foreign affairs in 
France. The 7 was large, consisting of Ambassadors, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, and Chargés ; the Marquis of Anglesey, the Prince of Hesse 
Phillipsthal, and other distinguished guests. Dinner was announced at 8 
o’clock, and when the company were seated, an incident probably struck 
all. On the right of Prince Esterhazy, sat the new French Ambassador, 
as chief guest; aud on his left were the Prince of Hesse Phillipsthal, and 
the Marquis of Anglesey. Amongst these three, there were but three legs. 

The French Ambassador had lost one of his in the French service, at the 
battle of Leipsic ; the Prince of Hesse Phillipsthal, one of his at the battle 
of Borodino, in the Russian service ; and the Marquis of Anglesey one of 
his, at the battle of Waterloo, fighting in the ranks of England. When I at- 
tended the Prince Regent's first levee, my attention was drawn to the num- 
ber of maimed and wounded English ofticers present ; and here, this evening 
were accidentally assembled side by side. three officers of different nations, 
each of high rank, and each having lost a limb. 

In the next page the author branches off into a discussion on tonnage du- 
ties and the carrying trade. 








BRITISH PROTECTIVE SOCIETY FOR EMIGRANTS. 


The utility of this institution is daily made more and more conspicuous. A 
number of cases are before us, drawn up by Mr. Webb, the, Superintendant, 
from which we extract the following. Others of a more recent date, and not 
less striking, are in preparation. 


The plans adopted by the Runners of Forwarding Houses to defraud the 

Emigrants on their arrival. 

Case 1. 

Dec. 6, 1844.—A party engaged at Liverpool with one of the agents of a 
forwarding house of this city,to take them from New York to Indiana,and paid 
at Liverpool £31 10, toconvey them. Upon their arrival here, on the 6th of 
December, the agents of the house here would not forward them unless 107. 
more were paid. The excuse was, that the conveniences of travelling at 
this time of the year were not good. The party made application to the 
office, and a representation being made to the forwarding house that unless 
they complied with the contract made, the Society would take it in hand, 
the party was conveyed on without further charge. 

Case 2. 

May 8, 1844.—A party of 40 arrived by the ship Blanchard, destined to 
Medina in this Siate, haa agreed to pay $4 50, or $180 for their passage b 
the canal to that place. Fortunately, one of the party had one of the cards 
of the Society and made ap plication at the office on some business connected 
with it, and mentioned that his party intended to go to Medina. He was 
asked by the superintendent if he had made any arrangement about pro- 
ceeding there, and cautioned as to the many frands he was liableto. The 
superintendent pointed out to the stranger the rates of fare of the different 


forwarding houses, and what the regular charge ought to be, and sent him 
toa forwarding house which engaged to take them for $80, which they paid, 
and were forwarded—saving thereby $100, that would otherwise haye gone 


into the pockets of the runners. 





Carr. Ettior.—In a letter we have just received from a friend in Texas, 
we have the following tribute to the much-abused British Charge. “ Where 
Capt. Elliot is at this moment, I do not know 
clever fellow, let him be where he will. If he goes to New York, be sure 


to call on him, whether you know him or not. You will find him all you 


He is a noble, honest-hearted, 


can wish to find in one of her Majesty’s faithful and honest representatives.” 
This is from the pen of an American, and one who is in favour of Annexa- 
tion; yet the abuse that has been poured out on this officer by some of 


ho / swath : . e + " 
the Annexation prints of the United States. is too gross even to advert to. 





Thought it was time for the house to consider whether it was not necessary 


It willturn out as we have said, that Capt. Elliot and M. Saligny have neither 


introduce some little more keep for their cattle, instead of enacting lave to intrigued against the United States nor violated their duties as 











Gabe Fane: 
tionaries. -The truth will bye and bye be told. , 

Capt. Elliott is not unknown to us, nor is he altogether® stranger in this, 
city. He was a lieutenant on board one of the British frigatee—the Hussar, 
we think, that visited this port many years ago. His management of effairs, 
in China was much censured ; but in truth, he was tied down by his instruc~ 
tions to deal tenderly with the Chinese; and he was, moreover, left with- 
out orders from the home government for many months, which in a great 
degree accounted for his apparent supineness; and which induced the Ce- 
lestials foolishly to imagine that the English feared them. Their conceit). 
and insolence were at last drubbed out of them; but it isnow generally sup- 
posed that, had Capt. Elliott been duly advised from the foreign office, this 


happy event would have been achieved earlier, and at much less expense of 
blood and treasure. stile 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHILOMATHEAN AND EUCLEIAN 
SOCIETIES OF THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


We were unavoidably prevented from attending the interesting exercises 
prepared for the Anniversary of this laudable society on Tuesday Evening, 
but we subjoin the following able account of the proceedings, as we find it 
reported in the Express of Wednesday last. 

“ Two of the literary associations connected with the New York University 
held their annual meeting, last night at Dr. Potts’s new house of worship, 
in University Place. An address had been promised by the Hon. Daniel 
Barnard, of Albany, and a poem by Edgar A. Poe, Esq., of this city The 
former was delivered to a crowded auditory, the greater proportion of which 
was made up by ladies and students though there was a goodly attendance 
of the literary and professional gentlemen of the city. There was mu- 
sic, too, by a small band led by Mr. Marks, of the Olympic Theatre, and 
in which a gentleman was quite conspicuous upon the Oboe. The Chan- 
cellor of the University, Mr. Frelinghuysen, announced with regret that 
the poem promised would not be given, Mr. Poe not being present from in- 
disposition to deliver it. So Mr. Barnard’s address was the only exercise of 
the evening. 

« [twas a well-written, well-delivered oration,—eminently sound and con- 
servative in its views and sentiments—the production of a statesman and a 
scholar, and was listened to with deep attention by the majority of th: s@ 

resent. Mr. Barnard treated of the utility of such associations as those ! e- 
ore whom he had the honour (as he said) to appear, as tendiug to conse: ye 
our religious and political institutions as they are ; to repress the: p o- 
clivity of the age towards agitation, and alteration, and innovation. He 
thought this was alike the besetting evil of the times, and the greatest dan; er 
to pa thy asa people, we are exposed. He did not particularize, but v as 

eneral and somewhat didactic, in his way of carrying out his argument ; 

asing it mainly upon general principles, and describing classes of evils 
without instancing any. He thought the safety, welfare, and interests of 
the country lay in admitting things as they are, in our form of government, 
in our political institutions, and our National and State constitutions, to be 
true and right, at least until the experience of a generation should have test- 
ed the question; and that it would be safe to take the political principles in- 
culcated by the constitution of 1787 as correct, just as it would be, in his 
opinion, to take the religious principles promulgated at the Reformation, as 
sound and true. He set his face as strongly against innovation in one as in 
the other ; and inculcated upon the societies he was addressing the impor- 
tance of bringing to bear the infiuences of their enlightened exertions, as ed- 
ucated men, to effect this result.” 

The New York Mirror.—We perceive by the Mirror, that Mr. Willis 
has proceeded to Europe for the purpose of establishing a foreign correspon- 
dence for that Journal; and that Mr. W. will forthwith commence that 
correspondence himself by writing letters from London, and afterwards from 
Paris and St. Petersburgh. This seems arevival of the old plan, which was 
so popular and advantageous to the Mirror at aformer day. Willis’s “ First 
Impressions in Europe ” are well recollected ;«and we have ne doubt that 
his second impressions will be equally racy and amusing. 


- 
os 


[= We are glad to perceive that Mrs. Maywood and Mrs. Duvenel are 
appreciated by our Montreal friends. These ladies are both accomplished 
artistes, and only require a proper scope for their abilities to become orna- 
ments to their profession. ~The worthy manager and his lady are aleo spe- 
cial favourites, which does not,surprise us. Skerrett and. his garg. on 
wife jumped at once into the public favour in this city. We trust that 
Skerrett will avail himself gf Mr. Maywood’s services early in the season. 
The series of rich Scotch characters played by this gentleman are unique, 
and must prove eminently attractive in the Provinces. 


NEW WORKS. 

No. 5 of “ Popular Lectures on Science and Art,” by Dionysius Lard - 
ner. This number contains lectures on galvanism, the moon and the wea- 
ther, periodic comets, radiation of heat. This isa work on popular and 
practical science, and written in a style which is suited to the capacities of 
the most ordinary minds. Greeley & McElrath. 


The “Seeress of Prevorst,” “ being revelations concerning the inner life 
of man, and the inter-diffusion of a world of spirits in the one we inhabit,” 
communicated by Justinus Kerner, translated from the German, by Mrs. 
Crowe. Harper & Brothers. 


The “Fruits aad Fruit Trees of America,” one of the most valuable 
works that have been published on the subject, treating of the culture, pro- 
pagation, and man. gementin garden andorchard. It contains a most com- 
prehensive catalogue, descriptive of all the finest varieties of native and 
foreign fruits cultivated in this country ; and is illustrated by many en gra 
vings. The authoris A. J. Downing, Esq., proprietor of the celebrated nur- 
sery at Newburgh, N Y. Wiley & Putnam publishers. 

The “ New York Annual Register” for 1845, containing political, sta- 
tistical and other information respecting the state of New York and the 
United States, by Edwin Williams, Turner & Hayden, 10 John st. 


The “ New York State Register’’ tor 1845, a similar work to the above, 
edited by O. L. Holley, published by J. Disturnell, 102 Broadway. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEARTE.—FRENCH OrerA.—The French troupe have accomplish- 
ed another comparative triumph, considering the calibre of their company, 
in the production of Meyerbeer’s; chef-d’euvre, Robert le Diable. The dis- 
tribution of the characters embraced all the prominent singers excepting 
M’lle Calvé—and we must in justice say that the company have fully proved 
in this representation their capabilities of Opera Seria. Arnaud made a deci. 
ded impressionas the Robert. The audiences are becoming familiarized to 
the peculiarities of his voice, and his exquisite taste and finish of executivn is 
more appreciated with every representation. Dourry as Bertram is actually 
superb; his rich bass has ample room for display, and he sings and acts the se- 
mi-fiend in superior style. Cceuriot makes the utmost of Raimbaut—singing 
the music with great effect, and embodying the part in an artist-like manuer, 
that drew down repeated bursts of applause. Garry is not prominent, but 
what he does designates the artist; to our taste this gentlemanfis one of the 
first gems of the company. Madame Casini actually took the audience by 
surprise in the Princess—her voice, which is not of great compass, is yet 
exceedingly sweet. She seemed to burst out of her accustomed timidity, 
and sang with a force and precision which proved {her an artiste of great 
promise. Madame Stephen Ceeuriot played the part of Alice charmingly — 
and her singing elicited the most marked expressions of delight. Miss Ju- 
lia Turnbull was especially engaged to give effect to the Convent Scene—she 


danced the “Seduction Scene” with great taste and expression. We sup- 
pose there were those among the audience who remembered “ the Taglio- 
ni” in the same character. The scene requires the highest efforts of the 


art, and it is no smal! praise to award to Miss Turnball, to say, that she re- 
ceived from an audience such as that of Wednesday night, warm applause. 





The getting up of the opera, is perfectly unexceptionable ; scenery, cos 
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rations all are in keeping; and as a. mere spectacle, will 
f= ade large audiences. Those who remember the English adap- 
tation played some years since by the Woods—will find in the representa- 
tion of the French troupe a very superior performance as a whole ; and yet 
the Aiice of Mrs. Wood will be remembered with delight, even with the 
charms of Madame Ceuriot before them. We are gratified to see the 
fashion of the city are beginning to patronize this very deserving Company ; 
they richly merit the support of every person of taste in the city. We un 
derstand “ La Juive” isin a state of forwardness, As this was a favourite in 
the English dress, we do not doubt but that it will prove attractive. 
As it is several years since the English adaptation of Robert le Diable 
was played in this city, we subjoin a synopsis of the plot, as we find itgiven 
in the Express. 


scene is laid in Sicily. The first act opens at Palermo. Robert, Duke 

of Hate (Arnaud, ) is diel ing with Sicilian knights. Raimbaut, a 
Norman peasant, (Mons. Cceuriot,) enters a and tells, in a ballad, a 
tale of Robert, who ‘ has a devil,’ and has left his country for his bad actions. 
Robert orders him to be seized, and discloses himself. Raimbaut begs par- 
don, and tells him he comes from Normandy with his betrothed, Alice, a pea- 
santress, (Mad. Stephen Cceuriot,) whom Robert orders to be brought to 
him. Seeing her, he recognizes her as his foster sister, and defends her from 
the attentions of the knights. She tells him of her mother’s death, and her 
injunctions to her (Alice) to be his good angel, and to save him from the in- 
fernal power who wishes to precipitate him into hell. She shows him his 
mother’s will. He avows his love for Isabella, the princess of Sicily (Mme. 
Casini). Alice demands to be married to Raimbaut at once, aud promises 
to beara letter to the princess from Robert. At this point, Bertram, Ro- 
bert’s friend, paar oa seeing whom Alice says he reminds her of 
Satan ina picture she seen. This ‘Bertram’ is the evil adviser of th 
Duke,—professing great love aud attachment for him, ever enticing him 
to pleasure and sin. He plays,—he loses, even to his horses and armour,— 
his ‘ friend ’ urging him on, all the while. The second act opens 1 the pal- 
ace, and discloses the pri ,to whom comes Alice with Robert's letter. 
He follows immediately, and they interchange vows of love and fidelity. 4 
march is heard. Robert has no armour. Isabella epee it. She tells 
him that her father will propose her hand as a prize at the tournament, ho- 
ing the Prince of Grenada (Montassier) will win it and his daughter's 








» A herald brings Robert a challenge from the Prince. It is accepted.— 
‘Then comes the Tourneyment. Bertram misleads Robert, and he eppente 
‘ot to meet the challenger. The third act commences among the rocks of 
t. Irene. Raimbaut, coming to meet Alice, encounters Bertram, who gives 
shim gold, and talks of the folly of marriage. Raimbaut yields. Alice 
comes, and finds no lover. She swoons, but recovering hears a threat from 
Bertram against Robert, to be executed at midnight. Robert joins them. 
She flies. Bertran®promises to aid Robert's revenge on the Prince of Gren- 
ada by magicarts. A branch from the tomb of St. Rosalie must be obtain- 
ed. He consents, In the graveyard a supernatural scene takes place.— 
Bertram conjures the nuns from their graves, by moonlight. This is called 
“ The Temptation scene.” The nuns try all their seductive arts on Robert, 
led on by Helena (Miss Turnbull.) She succeeds in producing an effect 
upon him, and as she twiumphs, he seizes the branch. The nuns disappear, 
a demon rises from each grave and recognizes his victim. The fourth act 
commences in the sleeping apartment of the princess. Preparations for her 
marriage with the Prince of Grenada. Robert comes, holdiug the magic 
branch. Everybody is helplessly transfixed by it. Isabella awakes. He 
claims her. She resists. He breaks the magicbranch. All revive. Rob- 
ert, disarmed, struggles, and the Princess faints. The fifth act represents 
the entrance of the Cathedral of Palermo. Robert, followed by his evil ge- 
nius, Bertram, approaches, after a chorus by monks, inviting to repentance. 
Bertram tries to draw Robert away. The chorusis resumed. Robert lis- 
tens. Bertram continues his deceptive arts. Robert is about to yield, 
when Alice enters and tells him the Princess will be his; that she awaits 
him atthe altar. While she endeavours to influence his steps in that direc- 
tion, Bertram essays to draw him inthe other. By suddenly presenting him 
his mother’s will, which warns him against Bertram, “the seducer,” she 
succeeds; and at that moment the midnight bell sounds the hour, which 
limits Bertram’s power over Robert, and the tempter is destroyed, while, in 
the Cathedral, the enfranchised Duke of Normandy is united to the Princess 
of Sicily. 

Nisto’s.—A continued succession of excel'ent houses is rewarding the 
exertions of the management. A delightful little trifle from the French, 
adapted by Planché, called Le Chapeau de General, was produced on Mon- 
ay. Chippentale, as an uxorious old soldier, married to a young wife, was as 
usual excellent.—Chippendale is actually one of the main pillars of the drama 
in this city. He is seldom at fault, and at thmes superlatively good,—we 
look upon him as being the soundest artist ndw among us—in his own imme- 
diate line. Sefton, as a shattered Roué, a French Marquis, was not in his 
line, and therefore does not merit censtre, but we would advise the worthy 
manager to keep in his own role, where alone he defies competition. Miss 
Taylor and Miss Matthews were exceedingly good. A Ballet Pantomime 
jntroduced the Acrobat Family, aided by Mr. Barnes and the charming little 
fairy Partington,—but the piece itself was such a perfect mass of vapid 
absurdity, and the Acrobats so sadly disappointed us in the Pantomimic ac- 
tion, that we dismiss the affair without criticism—simply stating that the 
spirited action of Barnes, and the exquisite danciug of that most charming 
of danseuses, Miss Partington, suved the piece from open expressions of 
disapprobation. A delightful Operatic Comedietta, with music by Sir Henry 
Bishop, called the ‘‘ Reacontre,” has been produced with complete success. 
It embraces the whole strength of the company,and will have arun. We 
cannot enter into detail this week, but we advise all our readers who attend 
Niblo’s, to see it for themselves. 

&@ The Acrobat Family make their first appeal to a New York audience 
this evening, presenting a bill of great attraction. We sincerely wish 
these deserving artists a substantial reward for their exertions. 


NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of NeLson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. ‘ 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and We.ine- 
ton will be entitled to both without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application or the same. — 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England's heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 





NizLos GARDEN, SATURDAY, JULY 5rn 1345.—First Benerrr of the Acropat 
Famicy inthis Lm © In making their ree to the patronage of the Public of 
New York, assure them that all their former efforts shall be outdone in producing a bill 
i surpassing excellence containing novelty with variety, upon which occasion they will 
appear in three separate performances, introducing anentire new act entitled the rial- 
uspensionists, being the last night of their engagement. joalt. 





ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pub- 

lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready for the 

reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms 

may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. , 

mySi 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON, 

RICKET CHALLENGE.—The St. George's Cricket Club and Ground 

‘ v iE. St. Georg stick Hy , of New 

C Souk, a lay any Eleven Players in Canada, a friendly Home and Home Match, 


rge’s Sround, New nyet on the Ground at Montreal, and the other on the St. 


The acceptors of this chalienge may have the opti f i i 
ption of naming on which ground the 
first match shall be played, to take place on or before the Sist oF July, and the return 
match in the month of August ensuing. Address ° 


je28 2t. te! R. N. TINSON, President, New York. 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN — 














Gentiemen or Families going to E ype or else- 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their su vow Thad wrecks hh = 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIREARMS he 
&c., by sending for the subscriber, w Mt cheain a liberal and fair price for the same. * ig 
.EVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street. N. Y 
Families and gentlemen attended at their vonboan? Pete ce street, N. Y. 
All ordets left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office will be 
punctually attended to. g 12-4 a 
ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Byjjdinc, ——— = 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Ph ladelphig. Real Fistate Agents, 33 Wall 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Loves 
Collected. 


OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Calelony 

and Hibernia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows. > V#Hedonia 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander. ' sday, July Ist 
Hibernia, Alex, Ryrie, Esq., ednesday, July 16 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to : 

jez 








ted, Property Leased, and Rents 
ye28 ly 


do w 
Halitax,$20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr, Avent 
». 6 Wall-street, 


1G SCHOO OF MONTREAL.—Dinecrors.—The Honourable George 
H Sioa ean Foreances ee + tg A ! olnes Fon Le 
J. ., Charles ., B. H. Le- 

moine, £sq.' Dr. Campbell, W. ©. Meredith Esq., Willian Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 





Esq., John oung : 
Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rey. G. F. Simpson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, Eng’ ) Secon 
Master—Mr. T. A, Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburg Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon} (late of the Madras e, 





t. 
rge A ; 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
ree yy Mr. Howinan French Master—Mons. L. Poel, Professeur de la Faculte des 
ttres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects tanght are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, CREE and 
FRENCH ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOKKEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 

The ry 74 Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY, 

Yearly Payment for Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sammer Holi- 
cays and the other halfu the Ist of February. : - 

Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and ior the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdavs, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. . 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian ' 

There is a general Examination of the Schoo) at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
distributed amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and good con- 





duct. 
The Rector Second Master, and Mr. Philli ive Boarders. 
7 NEELAM NCES). DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
Montreal, September 21. 1844, ablst sat’y m 


DUCATION.—REV. R. Tf. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM@RCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue, 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu. 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience. and comfort of 
his pupils _is combined, and such as the experience of many years has sug rested.— 
The situation is jek = the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are — by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. — 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, yay be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N.B. The number of Day Scholars anil Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day School, 
po several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct trom each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 





3 $50 
myl0 , 





OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. : 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 
Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
paeked by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 45 Maiden-Lane. 


HE BQOQHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with these now in use at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To be seen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 1# 6t. 











M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner tor Connecticut, Geor* 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, _Masssa” 

chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man* 
tan Bank. 








IFE INSURANCE COMPANIES,—In order to place before the public, at one 
glance, the relative advantages afforded by the several Life Insurance Companies, of 
this City, and the actual rates charged by each company for the whole life, and shorter 
terms of life, the subjoined table has been prepared by one who is Not “an assured” in 
any company, but who wishes the public to be wholly and not partially enlightened upon 
the subject. 

Mutual Life} Nautilus Mu-| Mutual BenefitrNatienal Loan} Albion Life In- 
Ins. Co. of New)tual Life Ins.Co. Life Insurance! Funds Life Insu-Jsurance Compa- 
York, after pay-jof New York, Company of Nwirance Society of[ny pays in cash 
ing five annual|credits all the Jersey credits London, pays in/80 per cent of all 
jpremiums, cre-|profitsannually, ail the profits,cash 63 and 2the protits at 
dits all the pro-|to be paid after payable after thirds per centoff[compound inte- 
fits, payable af-|death. Estab- death. Estal-all the profits,jrest every 3 yrs, 
iter death. Es- lished in 1845.— lished in 1845.— after paying fivelPolicy holders 
tablished in 1843,Capital $50,000. No capital. jannual premi-[participate at 
No capital. | | ums. Establish-Jonce in the pro- 
} ed in 1845. Cap-jfits of the Com. 
ital $2,500,000. |pany. Establish- 
ed in 1805, Cap- 
ital $5,000,000, 
| | independent of a 
| large premium 

fund. 











| —-! 
Y’ly pm for$100 Y’ly pm for$100 YI’'y pm for $100]¥'ly pm for $100'Y’ly pm forg100. 








Agel yr. Tyrs. Life. 1 yr. Tyrs. Life. lyr. 7 yrs. Life.|L yr. 7 yrs. Life. 
88 88 56 164 88 “90 





15 | 77 156 77 Yearly pre-| 77 81 { 172 
20 | 9 95 177 95 177 miums same as} 86 90 187; 92 % 4192 
25 100 112 204100 112 2 04\Nautilus & Mu-| 98 106 234) 93 198 217 
30 (131 136 236151 136 236 tal Companies.j|1 21 130 2 46} 1 06; 143 248 
351136 153 275136 153 275 146 154 282218 125 299 
40 1169 183 320169 185 3 20 161 164 32613) 144 339 
45 191 19 373191 19% 373 172 178 385)155 168 408 
50 1196 209 160196 209 4 60 194 206 467\201 241 499 
56 \282 321 578231 321 578 254 29 861275 333 620 
60 435 491 700435 491 7 00) 378 420 742683 475 7285 


By theabove table it will be seen that the company (the Albion) whose rates for whole 
life are fixed ona higher scale than others, really offer to the assured equal, it not greater 
advantages, than other companies, by their larger distribution of profits every three years, 
which are paid in cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or taken in re- 
duetion of the annual premium, at the option of the policy holder. The object of this ad- 
vertisement is simply to present facts, and not o1.it any which have an important bearing 
on svch an important matter. je 28. 








FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING Empowered by act of Parlinment 


T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 

Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq., Hunter Gorden, Esq., 

Jobn Rawson, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 

Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AUDITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 
SURGEON.— E, S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghal) 


Street. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent for the United States, ar British North American Colonies, 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, S. GC. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esq. 
UEBEC, 


Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D, 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairiman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq 
—John Duffus, Esq.,—Hon. 8S. Cunard,—J. C. Allison, Esq.,——-Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Coun- 
sel, Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the ‘bank of 
British North America. 4 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder ofa large capital, and accumv- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premiam, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forteiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. 7 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s 1 Agents. F 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. ‘ 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amourt of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 


wT. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. = 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ we pea ” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. . # 

The public aré respectfully requested to exarnine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium, 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which "~ held in London, in May, 1844, 

Policy Bonus in 


Age.| Sum Annual : 
taken addition to Bonus in Cash. 


Permament 
Assured. | Premium. 


Reduction of An- 






































out in | Sum assured ) 
. Ss €& a! va f eo eer 
£.s. a. ¢ |) 187 | 179 9 3 | 7 5 (1 3 ‘ 
60 £ 743 4. 1838 |144 2 2 | 64 ’ @ ; 3 8 
1,000 | 1339 | 116 16 © 5] 5 1] 7 il . 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON 4 SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th . 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs. only 
_ | _—__—- | —- seed Prac tential helped darts 
£. s. d. sa & } £. s. d. Bg ~?*: 
S a et om { =e Ss" t oe ws + 6 2 
20 113 7 : 4] 362 «4 0173 a. a4 
25 1138 6 2 Se: | S211 i | 0 19 8 7a 
30 2 4 4 . oa Le 3 42 7 | 1 4 2 ' 6 6 
35 2 10 ll | 216 6 46 4 «Lf ee Be 
40 218 8 | 3 5 » a 50 7 i | 112 2 1 2 8 
= > Beer s- 5 4 im 4 1 15 3 
50 $42 [418 6] 611 6 inn a. Bis 
55 5 5 6 5 1% 2 | 67 16 5 | 210 9 si 
60 | 6 13 6 7 4 74:12 6 } 3 14 8 4 . 








Feb.13 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. ‘ Ag 


every mon 
his line of packets will hereafter be composed of the follow ips, which will sue- 
eeed each cone iat the order in which they are named, sailing pln : 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and , and from Lo 
every month throughout a year, vix. :— 
TS. 


from New York 





Ships. Days of - from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, peo Ms MS 10 2, SR, tt 
Gladiator, T. Britton, — “« 20, “20, ‘ 20|Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
ediator, J.M. Chadwick} Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1[ “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. ig “10, 10) 0] oat, oat, oe 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, |“ 20, “20, 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar, 1, Puy de Nov. 1] “ 17, “© 4, “ 19 
“ 0 “ 


Wellington D. Chadwick, “10, 


10 “ 27 “ 27 “ 27 


’ ’ , 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20, « 0!May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.5S,Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “* 17, © 17 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, we” 0, “10, “ 10] “ 27, “« 2, ** OF 
Wesuninster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, “20, © g0lJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
grtore. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless lar Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to J N_ GRISWOLD, 70 South-ewreet, or 

GRINNELL, MINT 





leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 


we Pi new ase oe #. Bowte rom Havre. 
st Jan. May and Sept. Jtica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct, St Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, Tuly, and Nov 


Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem, For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. AgentsHavr e 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 








Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days ¢ Sailing from 

ork. verpool. 
Virginian, Allen, ; July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26,! April 26 
Re el ee | 
Roscius, ' J.Collins, (“ 26, “ 28, “ 3) “ Myo myo a 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | “ 646, S. ia “ 16 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “ ll, “ ll, “6 iL | “os 2, Se “. 2 
New York Cropper, “6, « 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, % otngiy a eS (G, . “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, 36, 4% 26 Gy, i, eB 
Gepemnee, or, - Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May i se i, “ a “ =| 
shburton, uttleson, = 0d ad 5 ° 2 “a ¢ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “oul « i: “« o. 2, ee 26, “ 26 
Yorkshire, _ ed “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 

Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 2 “ “ so rr 


Sheridan, 


Depeyster, 
Cambridge, 


1 
2 6 ’ 6 
oe 26, o 26 “oe 26 i “ ll “ ll, “ ll 
Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 é “« @ * 16 
“ wi 26 
l 
6 


United States, Britton, oT, © 38, 11 a = “6 
England, Bartlett, “16, * 16, “« 16 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 
Rochester, Britton, “gi, * i, “ gl “ x $6 6, “ 
Garrick, Skiddy, om, “* 3 « & es ii, =" © 49 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 36, > Bove 


These ships are ali of the largest class, and are commanded vy men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores ot the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..........-.es000- 1 
} “ o6 from So 10 New WOrReeccees £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
__ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N, Y. 
; T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
=. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liv orpee Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS. 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 


DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,........ Cart. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. CotciteuGn, 


Every Monday and —? Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o' Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Cart. Dick, | SOVEREIGN.,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capt, Co-cLeucu, | CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Capt. Dick, 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 

The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting), 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windvor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 

Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

N. B.—No freight received on board alter the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the erdinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcelsat the tisk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Ottice, Front Street, Toronto, 1th April, 1845. 





Jje21 6m. 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums mag 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 
r. " 








Age. 1 Yea Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year, Age. | ° 
it 0 72 26 1 07 3 1 48 fe) i . rs 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 5i I ” 
16 0 34 23 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 038 
17 0 386 29 1 28 #1 1 78 53 2 19 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 13 
19 0 90 Sl 1 32 483 1 89 55 2 82 

0 91 32 138 44 | 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 134 45 1 91 57 2 70 

0 95 S4 135 46 1 92 58 3 14 
25 0 97 35 136 47 1 98 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 194 60 4 35 
25 1 00 87 14 49 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as tollows :—U pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
DAVID 8. KENNEDY, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 


David S. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarces C. PaLMeRr, Secretary. 
abfebitf 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8S. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
ww Co.’s steam “1 the “* GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas tollows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool 















. From New York. 
GIGRY oc ccccodecccccesesces DEay 17, IS45 | THATSARY.... cccccccccccccccsecs June 12, 1345 
Saturday .....cecceees «Jaly 5, do | Thursda July 31, do 
Saturday Aug. 238, do | Thursday. Sept. 18, do 
Saturday. $0 vdvedcsoucoss Oct. 11, do | Thursday.........+- Ss cvecece +--Nov. 6, do 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 





Saturday ...........+ o6d00 cede July 26, 1845 | Saturday........06-++e0e seeeees- Aug. 30, 1845 
Saturday... ept. 20, do | Saturday.....sccccseeeees eevee Oct. 25, do 
Saturday No do | Saturday.....+.-cerseee Pr TT ity Dec. 20, do 





\ iv. 22, 
Fare per “ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. my3l. 
OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York AvBion, the OLD CouNTRYMaN.and CHam 
BERS’ EpinBURGH JouRNAL No. 8 Veluwe Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 







The Albion........... pisddonenees seveees £1100 per annum. 
The Old Countryman........... 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal....--. - 076 do 






3” As the new volumes of these commen ginning of the year, all persons ia 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send thelr orders to Mr 
Niumoas soon as possible. ’ 

Subscriptions also receivedby Mess"s Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 


ROY HOUSE, TROY, N. Y., COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—This 
House, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

Anew story has been added and extensive alterations made ; among which are, the ex- 
tension of the Dining Room toa length of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting 
be extended to 130 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; 3 
rooms to thenumber of 60 have been added—affording accommod 
The house has been papered and pees throughout, = 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo aud Saratoga start from the front of this house. It is alse 
but a few steps from the Steamboat Landing. - 

The proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and cuests. t heed 
cetve contiuued and increased patronage. g e 

CHAS. 8S. COLEMAN, 
late of the Astor House: | 








, Can 
pleasent and airy 
ations for 300 persons.— 

4 





CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Steamer Empire. 
j7 Im 
i] RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived iu this City, and find themselves ne 
volved in any difficulty with Boarding Honse Keepers and others l , 


. * rs, can appiv¥ ior ad- 
vice or information (tree from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emig rant So- 

































ciety, No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 14 
- a ere 20m .cemeemeen 
F ARM WANTED—A person, thoroughly acqnainted with the science of iculture 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent,a Farm, cesiral situated, 
-eping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to u: 
lertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
| alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person baving 4 property of orig- 
| ina i character ot soil which has suffered from a bad system ot cultivation, this ad- 
| ¥ cable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had 
g at this office " q jit , 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail onthe Ist, 10th, and 20tn of 
* This 


y 
ndon on the 7th, 17th; and 27th of 


sila _— __GRID y URN & CO., 78 South-st 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereaiter 
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THE DRAMA. 

Panx Taxante.—Faencn Orras.—The French troupe have aceomplish- 
ed another comparative triamph, considering the calibre of their company, 
in the production of Meyerbeer’s; chef-d’euavre, Robert le Diable. The dis- 
tribution of the characters embraced all the prominent singers excepting 
M'lle Calvé—and we must in justice say that the company have fally proved 
in this representation their capabilities of Opera Seria. Arnaud made a deci- 
ded impression as the Robert. The audiences are becoming familiarized to 
the peculiarities of his voice, and his exquisite taste and finish of executiva is 
more appreciated with every representation. [Dourry as Bertram is actually 
superb; his rich bass has ample room for display, and he sings and acts the se- 
mi-fiend in superior style. Ccsuriot makes the utmost of Raimbaat—singing 
the music with great effect, and embodying the part in an artist-like manner 
that drew down repeated bursts of applause. Garry is not prominent, but 
what he does designates the artist ; to our taste this gentleman is one of the 
first gems of the company. Madame Casini actually wok the audience by 
surprise in the Princess—her voice, which is not of great compass, is yet 
exceedingly sweet. She seemed to burst out of her accustomed timidity, 
and sang with a force and precision which proved her an artiste of great 
promise, Madame Steplien Ceeuriot played the partof Alice clharmingly— 
and her singing elicited the most marked expressions of delight. Miss Ja- 
lia Turnbull was especially engaged to give effect to the Convent Scene—she 
danced the “ Seduction Scene” with great taste and expression. We sup- 
pose there were those among the audience who remembered “ the Tago. 
ni”in the same character. The scene requires the highest efforts of the 








art, and it is no smal! praise award to Miss Turnball, to say, that she re- 
ceived from an audience such as that of Wednesday night, warm applause. 

The getting up of the opera, is perfectly unexceptionable ; scenery, co. 
tumes and decorations all are in keeping; and as a mere spectacle, will 
doubtless attract large audiences. Those who remember the English adap- 
tation played some years since by the Woods—will find in the representa- 
tion of the French troupe a very superior performance as a whole ; and yet 
the Alice of Mrs. Wood will be remembered with delight, even with the 
charms of Madame Coturiot before them. We are gratified to see the 
fashion of the city are begiuning to patronize this very deserving Company ; 
they richly merit the support of every persen of taste in the city. We un, 
derstand “ La Juive” isin a state of forwardness. As this was a favourite in 
the English dress, we do not doabt bat that it will prove attractive. 


As it is several years since the English adaptation of Robert le Diable 
was played in this city, we subjoin a synopsis of the plot, as we find it given 
in the Express. 


The scene is laid in Sicily. The first act opens at Palermo. Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, (Arnand,) is drinking with Sicilian knights. Raimbaut, a 
Norman peasant, (Mons. Coruriot,) enters disguised, and tells, in a ballad, a 
tale of Robert, who‘ bas a devil,’ and has left his country for bis bad actions. 
Robert orders him to be seized, and discloses himself. Raimbaut begs par- 
don, and tells him he comes from Normandy with his betrothed, Alice, a pea- 
santress, (Mad. Stephen Ceeuriot,) whom Robert orders to be brought to 
him. Seeing her, be congmees her as his foster sister, and defends her from 
the attentions of the kuights, She tells him of her mother's death, and her 
i to her (Alice) to be his good angel, and to save him from the in- 
fernal power who wishes to precipitate him into hell, She shows him his 
mother’s will. He avows his love for Isabella, the princess of Sicily (Mme. 
Casini). Alice demands tobe married to Rainbaut at once, and promises 
to bear aletter to the princess from Robert. At this point, Bertram, Ro- 
bert's friend, (Dourry,) enters, seeing whom Alice says he rentinds her of 
Satan ina picture she had seen. This ‘ Bertram’ is the evil adviser of* th 
Duke,—professing great love and attachment for him, yet ever enticing him 
to pleasure and sin. He plays,—he loses, even to his horses and armour,— 
his ‘ friend’ arging bim on, allthe while. The second act opens in the pal- 
ace, and discloses the princess, to whom comes Alice with Robert's letter. 
He follows immediately, and they interchange vows of love and fidelity. A 
march is heard. Robert bas no armour. Isabella supplies it. She tells 
him that ber father will propose her hand as a prize at the tournament, ho- 

ing the Prince of Grenada (Montassier) will win it and his daughter's 





A herald brings Robert a challenge from the Prince. It is accepted.— 
Then comes the Tovrneyment. Bertram misleads Robert, and he appears 
not to meet the challenger. The third act commences among the rocks of 

. 8t. Irene. Raibaat, coming to meet Alice, encounters Bertram, who gives 
him gold, and talks of the folly of marriage. Raimbaut yields. Alice 
comes, aud finds no lover. She swoous, but recoveriug hears a threat from 
Bertrain against Robert, to be executed at midnight. Robert joins them. 
She flies, Bertram promises to aid Robert's revenge on the Prince of Gren- 
ada by magic arts, A branch from the tomb of St. Rosalie must be obtain- 
ed. lhe consents. In the graveyard a supernatural scene takes place.— 
Bertram coujures the nuns from their graves, by moonlight. ‘This is called 
“ The Temptation scene.” The nuns try all their seductive arts on Robert, 
led on by Helena (Miss Turnbull.) She succeeds in producing an effect 
upon him, and as she triumphs, he seizes the branch. The nuns disappear, 
a demon rises from each grave and recognizes his victim. The fourth act 
commences in the sleeping apartment of the princess. opens for her 
marriage with the Prince of Grenada. Robert comes, holding the =e 
branch. Everybody is helplessly transfixed by it. Isabella awakes. He 
claims her. “She resists. hie breaks the magic branch. All revive. Rob- 
ert, disarmed, struggles, and the Princess faints. The fifth act represents 
the entrance of the Cathedral of Palermo. Robert, followed by his evil ge- 
nius, Bertram, approaches, after a chorus by monks, inviting to repentance. 
Bertram tries to draw Robert away. The chorusis resumed. Robert lis- 
tens. Bertram coutinues his deceptive arts. Robert is about to yield, 
when Alice enters and tells him the Princess will be lis; that she awaits 
him atthe altar. While she endeavours to influence his steps in that direc- 
tion, Bertram essays to draw him inthe other. By suddenly presenting him 
his mother's will, which warns him against Bertram, “the seducer,” she 

; and at that moment the midnight bell sounds the hour, which 
limits Bertram's power over Robert, and the tempter is destroyed, while, in 
the Cathedral, the enfranchised Duke of Hevinenly is united to the Princess 
of Sicily. 

Nisto's.—A continued succession of excellent houses is rewarding the 
exertions of the management. A delightful little trifle from the French, 
adapted by Planché, called Le Chapeau de General, was produced on Mon- 
day. Chippendale, as an uxorious old soldier, married to a young wife, was as 
usual excellent,—Chippendale is actually one of the main pillars of the drama 
in this city. He is seldom at fault, and at times superlatively good,—we 





look upon him as being the soundest artist now among us—in his own imme- 
diate line. Sefton, as a shattered Roué, a French Marquis, was not in his 
line, and therefore does not merit censure, but we would advise the worthy 
manager to keep in his own role, where alone he defies competition. Mise 
Taylor and Miss Matthewa were exceedingly good, A Ballet Pantomime 
introduced the Acrobat Family, aided by Mr. Barnes and the charming little 
fairy Partington,—but the piece itself was such a perfect mass of vapid 
absurdity, and the Acrobats so sadly disappointed us in the Pantomimic ac- 
tion, that we dismiss the affair without criticism—simply stating that the 


spirited action of Barnes, and the exquisite dancing of that most charming 
of danseuses, Miss Partington, saved the piece from open expressions of 
disapprobation. A delightful Operatic Comedietta, with music by Sir Henry 
Bishop, called the “ Reacontre,” has been produced with complete snecess. 


It embraces the whole strength of the company, and will have arun. We 


cannot enter into detail this week, but we advise all our readers who attend | 
Niblo’s, to see it for themselves. | 











POSTSCRIPT. 
ANOTHER FIRE AT QUEBEC. 


The s-cond terrible fire at Quebec, which exceeded in destructiveness the 
first, is most afllicting. Again thousands are houseless, feeling the pangs of 
hunger, and having no shelter but that afforded by the canopy of heaven.— 
1200 houses have again been consumed, and again the appeal is made to the 
sympathies of our fellow creatures. The English and French Bishops have 
proceeded to Montreal to implore the Governor-General toconvene the Legis- 
lature, that means may be devised to alleviate this great and afflicting calam- 
ity. 

We hope that deputations will be sent to England forthwith ; and we fer- 
vently hope too that those benevolent gentlemen of New York, who promoted 
the subscription for the former fire, will renew their efforts now. This isa 
call that appeals to every human heart—it is a n appeal not toa country or to 
a people, but to mankind. 

We hope to see a fresh public meeting called here, and we trust that Bos- 
ton, which participates so largely in the trade of Canada, will come forward 
in this time of trial and this hour of need. Americans do not commonly re- 
quire much urging to begin a work of benevolence. 


We give the following extract of a letier from oor relative, who is at 
Quebec, and witnessed the calamity. 

Quebec, 30th June, 1845. 

Dean Farnen—This ili-fated city was again visited by fire on Saturday 
night last, which was more destructive than the last, 1200 houses being des 
troyed, ye was a complete hurricane blowing, and all efforts tor a time 
to check the flames were fruitless, 1t was a terrible sight; as far as the eye 
could reach nothing but a mass of flames were to be seen—men, women, 
and children were flying in all directions, The blowing up and tearing 
down of houses made it a sight I sha!) neverforget. ‘The military, both offi- 
cers and men, worked like herves. 

*,* The news from 7'ezas is important, and we have given it insertion. 

From the Albany Citizen. 
ANOTHER DESTRUCTIVE CONFLAGRATION AT QUEBEC; ONE 
THIRD MORE OF THE CITY IN RUINS. 

The painfal intelligence of another disastrous — in the city of 
Quebec reached us yesterday noon in a slip from the otlice of the Montreal 
Courier, through Virgil and Rice’s Express. 

The fire occurred on the night of Saturday last. It will be seen by the ex- 
tact below from the Quebec Gazette, that the St. John Suburbs has been de- 
stroyed, as well as a considerable portion of the St Lewis Saburbs. 

From the Quebec Gazette, Jane 30 
ANOTHER THIRD OF QUEBEC DESTROYED. 

On Saturday evering the 28th June, just one mouth after the great fire of 
26th May, which destroyed part of St. Valier’s aud St. John’s Suburbs, 
nearly all St. Roch and the west part of the Lower Town to below Hope 
Gate, a tire commenced in St. John’s Suburbs, near the place outside the 
Glacis, where it stopped on the 28th May. 

On this occasion the wind was as strong from the north-east as it was 
to the west on the 28th of May, and the weather very dry. At both times 
the Fire began to the windward of the densest part of the Suburb, and was 
carried throughout the thickest part of the d wollen to the leeward. 

The fire has destroyed nearly the whole of St. John’s and partof St Lew- 
is Subarbs, from St John’s Gate and the north-west angle of the walls, 
along the brow of the Coteau Ste. Genevieve nearly to the Tower, No. 4, 
and up to a couple of streets below St. Lewis road, A number of houses in 
the scattered streets near Tower No, 3, having escaped, and a few near the 
Cote d’ Abraham, and three or four in the vast extent destroyed, 

We have heard of only one or two lives being lost. Although it was in 
the night most of the inhabitants, warned by the rapid progress of the fire of 
the 28th May, made their escape in time, with a part of their moveables, 

It was only about @ o'clock on Sunday morning, that the flames were ex- 
hausted towards the Tower No. 4, by there being nothing more to burn, 
and by blowing 4 a namber of houses north of the St. Lewis road. 

A meeting of the General Committee of Relief appointed by the citizens 
afier the fire of the 28th May, met yesterday at one o’clock, and ordered 
distributions of proyisions, &c., to the destiiute. All public buildings were 
thrown open Ww the sufferers, and tents were pitched west of the Citadel, but 
many persons remained with their effects along the walls of the town and 
in the fields. Numbers were sent for by their relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, in the surrounding parishes. 

The scene of desolation, distress and aiction, and the extent of the ca- 
lamity are nearly as great as aller the former conflagration ; the value of 
the property desiroyed probably greater. The population of St. John Sub- 
urbs was about ten thousand, and the population of St. Roch had mostly 
found refage in St. John Suburbs 

Quebec is now reduced w the Upper Town within its walls, and the Low- 
er ‘Town from the St. Charles, below Hope Gate to Cape Blanc on the St. 
Lawrence, the extent which it occupied, bat then more sparely built, afier 
the destruction of the Suburbs during the siege of 1775. The remaining 
houses in the Suburbs are about as many as they were half a century ago. 
We have seen them spread out so as to cuntain about twenty tour thousand 
inhabitants, many of ihem wealthy, most of them proprietors of their dwell- 
ings, and living comfortably, ‘This was the work oi persevering industry 
and general good conduct; and we trust it will be persevered in, 

There is one truth which the recent misfortunes must have strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of all; it is that every inhabitant has a direct interest 
in the good and caretul conduct of every individual who lives in or frequents 
the same city; particularly in regard to fice. 

4 
IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS.—MEETING OF THE TEXIAN CON- 
GRESS —CONSUMMATION OF ANNEXATION. 
From the Washington Union, June 3. 
Important anv Giorious News.—On the eve of the great day which 





is consecrated to the independence of our country, we hail the re-unicn of 


Texas with the United States. We will new tread the road of freedom and 
greatness together. This news comes to us by the Princeton steamer, which 
arrived at Annapolis to-day at 2 o'clock. Dr Wright brings the despatches 
trom Annapolis. He left Washington, Texas, on the 21st of June, and arriv- 
ed at Galveston on the 23d—on which day the Princeton left that place. We 
are favoured by the Doctor with the following memoranda :— 

‘ The U. 8. ship Princeton, Com. Stockton, arrived at Annapolis from Gal- 
veston, Texas, after the short passage of nine days, having consumed only 93 
tons of coal. 

* The news brought by the Princeton is of the nfost interesting character. 
Both houses of the Texan Congress have unanimously consented to the terms 
of the joint resolution of the United States. The Senate had rejected the 
treaty with Mexico by a unanimous vote. Captain Waggaman had arrived 
at Washington, Texas, to select posts to be occupied by the United States 
troops, aud to provide for their ad. survreg A resolution was introduced 
into both Houses of Congress,requiring the executive to surrender all posts, 
navy yards, barracks, &c., to the proper authorities of the United States. — 
The joint resolutions were introduced into both Honses of Congress on the 
same day, and were almost identical in their tenor. 

‘The resolutions passed the Senate on the 18th of June, and were sent to 
the House; the House laid them on the table, and passed their own resolu- 
tous unanimously, aud seut them to the Senate on the next day. In the 


meantime, considerable jealousy arose as to which branch should claim the 


lronour of the paternity of the resolutions; aud it wa; finally settled that 
the House should take up the resolutions of the Senate, and amend them in 
the third section, The House then passed them in their present form, and 
sent them back to the Senate, which body concurred in the amendment. 
The President is pledged to give full and immediate effect to the will of Con- 
gress, so far as dope upon himself.’ 
c= KET « HALCENGE The St. George's Cricket Club and Ground, of New 
4 York, will gay any Eleven Piayers in Canada, a friendly Home and Home Matct " 















NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
* This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
rder in which 





—_ — — ———— 


ceed each other in the o they are named, sailing punct from New York 
and Portemosth on the Ist, 10th, and. , and from London” cn the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
ev month tnroug bout year, Vix. > ail 

"ai. Masters. Days of Opes oem New] Days of Sailing from 

mn. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberiand, R. Griswold, “10, “MW, “ Ol * 2, + af «gp 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “2, “20, “ 20i\Mar. 7, July 7%, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick}Feb. 1, Junel, Oct 1) “ 17, “ #17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ WW, * 10, oi @ ye & * & 
Sashes. F. H. Hebard, “ 2, “ 2, “ 20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 

ictoria (new), E. ©. Morgan, |Mar. 1, Julyi, Nov. 1] “ 7, “ 17, “ 19 
Wellington . Chadwick, | “ 10, “10, “ lol“ g7, « 2, “ 2 
Hendrick Hudson, G. e, “ 2, “20, “* 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 27, “ 19 
Toronto, B. 6. Tinker,| *~ 6, “, “ Bl * fy, * Bi, '* 
Westminster, H.R. Hevey, | + 20, “20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 


scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless r lar Bills of aoding, ome signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-s#reet, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 7¢ South-st 

Pprckets FOR HAVRE, [eecond Line].—The ships Of this Line will bereaiter 
leave New York on the Ist, Havre on the 16th of cach month as follows : 

From New York, 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. ‘St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 6th April, Aug., and Dec 

ist April, Aug. and Dee. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 

The accommodations of these ships are not sur; ’ —— all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passeagers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. § Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. AgentsHavre 
EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration ot life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


From Havre. 


Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. 
1 072 1o7 Je 1 48 i” 1 mY 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 oii) 1 69 52 2 03 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 ” 
18 6 89 Bo) 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 s2 
2 0 91 32 133 44 1 90 a] 2 4 
21 0 92 3 1h 45 19) 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 M4 
a 097 35 i 36 47 13 Bs) 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 Oo 60 4 35 
2 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do, do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 

“~ . TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Gardner G. Howlaad, Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
Albert R, Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence 

John D. Van Buren. DAVID S. KENNEDY, President. 

Cuarves C. PaLmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 

abfeb iit Physician to the Company. 


Qj TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the * GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From New York. 


David 8. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 








From Liverpodl. 





Saturday .....6.eee-eeeee++eeeMay 17, 1845 | Thursday,.....c..c.ccccescecsees June 12, 1845 
BRT «ocd coccctcccoes speed Oy Gy GO FT MO ccccccccbottsectccvccce July 31, do 
ere Aug. 23, do | Thursday........0.ccsereceeees Sept. 18, do 
re Oct. 11, do | Thursday........... beecesecess NOV. 6, do 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 
J 





Saturday.. ely Sef ME nn 050 crcasedersenbesencd Aug. 30, 1845 
Saturday ept. 20, do | Saturday......ccccccsececceseees Oct. 25, do 
Saturday... h) ei ~) Seiewpeppeeesatet Dec. 20, do 





Fare per DA ISTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 

For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. my3l, 

OHN NIMMO, Agent tor the New Yor ALBion, the OLD CouNTRYMAN.and CHAM 

BERS’ EpineurGu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 






: ERMS 
WO BIB. 55 score cscs. tevesectctetigerssecditéceccs £1 10 © per annum. 
The Old Countryman... 2... .ccccsescocesscecccese 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.............0seeeeeess 0 76 do 


rr As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all rsons in 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are reqhested to send their orders to Mr 
Niuimo as soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 

ROY HOUSE, TROY, N. Y., COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—This 
House, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

A new story has been added and extensive alterations made ; among which are, the ex- 
tension of the Dining Room wa length of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting, can 
be extended to 130 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; pleasent and airy 
rooms to the number of 60 have been added—affording accommodations tor 300 persons.— 
The house has been papered and painted throughout. 7 #1 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo aud Saratoga start from the front of this house. It is also 
but afew steps from the Steamboat Landing. a | 

The proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and guests, to re- 
ceive contiuned and increased patronage. . , 

CHAS, 8. OLEMAN. 
late of the Astor House: 

j7 im, 


CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Steamer Empire. 





| tor WAN TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agricultare can be successfully practised. ‘To any person having a property of orig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had, 
‘ Agricola,” at this office. jiu < 


I IFE INSURANCE COMPANIES,—In order to place before the public, at one 
4 gh e, the relative advantages afforded by the several Life Insurance Companies, of 
this City, and the actual rates charged by each company for the whole life, and shorter 
terms of life, the subjoined table has been prepared by one who is Not “an assured” in 


any company, but who wishes the public to be whollyand not partially enlightened upon 
the sulyject. t . 








Mutual Life} Nautilus Mu-) Mutual BenefittNatienal Loan} Albion Life In- 
Ins. Co. of New/|tual Life Ins.Co. Life Insurance Funds Life Insu-|surance Compa- 
York, after pay-lof New York, Company of Nw rance Society of|ny pays in cash 
ing five annualicredits all the Jersey — credits|London, pays in|80 per centof all 
premiams, cre-|profitsannually,all the profits,'cash 63 and the profits at 
dits all the pro-jto be paid after payable after thirds per centofjcompound inte- 
fits, payable af-\death. Estab- death. Estab-all the profits,rest every 5 yrs. 
ter death. Es-\lished in 1845.— lished in 1845,— after paying fivelPolicy holders 
tablished in 1843)Capital $50,000. No capital. annual premi-[participate at 
No capital. ums. Establish-lonce in the pro- 

ed in 1845. Cap-|fits of the Come 
ital $2,500,000. }pany. Establish- 
ed in 1805, Cap- 
ital $5,000,000, 
inde peodent of a 




















large remium 
fare. » 

Y'ly pm for$100 Y'ly pm for$100 YI'y pm for $100}¥’ly pm for $i00lyrly pm for$100e. 
Age)l yr. Tyrs. Life.'1 yr. 7yrs. Life. l yr. 7 yrs. Life.|l yr. 7 yrs. Life. 
15/ 77 1S 77 88 136 Yearly pre-| 77 81 164 2&8 90 #4172 
2 «(Ol 9 4177) 91 95 177 miums same as] 86 90 187 92 % 192 
2 100 11 294100 112 204 Nautiins & Mu-] 98 196 #%214 93 #103 217 
80 131 1% 2361351 136 236 tual Companies.ji21 150 246106 113 24 
3136 138 275186 15S 275 146 154 282118 #125 228 
#1169 133 320169 18 320 161 164 325131 144 339 
45 yl 91 1% S191 19% 373 172 #178 S85155 180 408 
50119 209 £60196 209 460 19 206 467\201 241 499 
55 (232 321 578231 321 578 254 29% 596275 333 620 
60 435 491 700435 491 7 00 378 43 742683 475 7285 


By the above table it will be seen that the company (the Albion) whose rates for whole 
life are fixed ona higher scale than others, really offer to the assured equal, if not greater 
| advantages, than other companies, by their larger distribution of profits every three years. 

which are paid in cash,or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or taken in re- 
duction of the annual premium, at the option of the policy holder. The object of this a d- 


vertisement is simply to present facts, and not omit any which have an upportant bearing 
on svch an important matter. je 28 


[FIGH SCHOOL, OF MONTREAL —Dincctors—Tie Honourable Geore 

‘ MO: ae % s— le G 
} Moffatt, David orrance, Esq., Dr. M’Calloch, Benjamin ‘Molees, Rea, w ‘ition 
| Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Boa, Joseph Savage, ~ Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 


|} moine, Esa., Dr. C p fi ‘ 7 P , 
i. pate Soa bell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 


Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Sim »son, M 

















of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Pr incipal of Hull College, England.) Sec “— 
| Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Instit ition, at Edinbargh.) Writ- 
| ing ane Ar ul netical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon (late of the Madras College. St. 
Aivirews, Seotiand.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 


School), 





M ‘Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potel, Professeur de 








; ; this season ¢ nich to be played on the Ground et Montreal, and the other on the St. | Lettresde Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. la Faculte des 
CH” The Acrobat Family make their first appeal to a New York audience bad o Seow, Nee Vere : hich The School con Ctwe Brena s, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
» : . . . : . mt acce S Of this challenge may have the option of naming on Which ground the former, the . e taecht are EADING, WRITING, the LATIN. GREEK. and 
this evening, presenting a bill of great attraction. We sincerely wish ~~ he 4 € played, 7 —e pla 4, ~ before the Sist of July, and the retarn | AS ob H tote kentina. 4 aLaaten te OF bod GEOGRAPHY. <RiTH- 
agwt * : sins n . a TP . gus cusain address a LEPING; the ELEMENTS OF 7 $ am TL- 
these deserving artists a substantial reward for their exertions | je28 ot. 4 R. N. TINSON, President, New York RAL PHILOSOPHY : ATHEMATICS and NATt 
a i ong A eo a age wae eR a " —— — —-—-—— The Preparatory Branch is formed for Bovs from six to eirht veare af ave > will be 
yO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe « nught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC \ardan.-ay 
IBLOYS GARDEN, SATURDAY, JULY Stu 1943.—Pract Beerrrr of the Ackonat I where, who w i disencumber themselves of their supertl 1s effects «nch as The Ye Pe “ : each all aoe Je “a pa ae £10, a1 the 
E Famtvy in this country. To mak their appeal to the patro eof the Pr WEARING AP! \REL either Ladies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, & Preparat £6. One bali vable at the opening of the School after the Sums Hol 
New York, assure them that all their tormer efforts shal outst seine a bill | Mec, by r the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price the same invs.and the elf a . let ~ 7 
of surpassing excellence containing novelty with + etv, upon w as hey will : H. LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. ¥ iP . Sel lb eeut ar terms. v rad ‘ H er 
appear in three separate performances, introducing ane re new act entitled the Fria | Families a en attended at the sidence by apr< 1 B 20s.. and far the Preparatory. ; mo a : 
aspensionists, being the last night of their engagement Sa j te All : ‘ be Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office. will be | Lessons DRAWING are giver ondays, Wednesdevs, and Saturdays. There 
s em x | punctoally it 28 ly will be an extra charge for this class 
"7 mere “ry ge TARVER & HALL ArclaL. Bacineers Balldiar aa Ral... 1... A report of each Pupil is fu » his Parent or wuardiar 
N ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber reepectiolls « i¢ oe a Architects, Eng rs, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall | There is a general Examinat at the end of the Sess wheel octees or 
lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishine iy the ABP tant wl 51 North Sixth » . ‘ gst the Pupils of eac > seed 
reception of visitors, on the 20h OF Jone next Families des us . . D -- ahs ” ” Fw poy ey = . 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the As Hous, N. ¥. | poe nae ns for pate ts ‘ 1 i s Maste ) Mr. Phillips eive Boarders 
myS) 6. HIRAM CRANSTON. ‘ - - em und sold, Money Los and Inves Pro Leased, ar Re ea rs . D. DAVIDSON. Secretar: 
2 Se tl er 21 +4 is 











8) 


